No. -— Volum s 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


IN NEW COLOURS FOR 
AUTUMN DRESSES 
CLOAKS, JUMPERS & 
CHILDRENS FROCKS 


LIBERTY VELVETEEN 


8/11 aYARD. 26"WiDE 
11/6 a YARD.35"SWIDE 
12’9 a YARD. 40'" WIDE 
PATTERNS POST FREE 


VINTER SPORTS NUMBER. November 9, 1929. 


WORLD-FAMED FOR 
BEAUT Yor COLOURING 
GRACEFUL DRAPING 
AND DURABILITY 


LIBERTY& CO. 
EAC! REGENT STREET 

LONDON.wi. AND 
Pars... 























AUSTRALIA 


BY THE 


ORIENT LINE 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Mails. 


Through tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. 
Tickets interchangeable with other lines. 


HOLIDAY TRIPS TO SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
RIVIERA, ITALY, EGYPT, and CEYLON. 
CRUISES BY 20,000 TON STEAMERS. 

Tons. Toulon. Naples. 


ORAMA ~~ _. 20,000 % Nov-15 Nov. 17 
ORMONDE 15,000 ; Nov.29 Dec. 1 
ORSOVA 12,000 a Dec. 13. Dee. 15 
ORVIETO 12,000 2 Dec.27 Dec. 29 
OTRANTO 20,000 Jan. 4 Jan.10 Jan. 12 ALL CLASSES 
ORFORD 20,000 4 Jan. 24 Jan. 26 
ORONSAY 20,000 ; Feb. 7 Feb. 9 
ORONTES 20,000 Feb.21 Feb. 23 
Managers—ANDERSON GREEN & CO. LTD 


Head (ice: s Fenchurcl Av ECy Branch Ofices:|| Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 ||) PORTRUSH, NORTH IRELAND. 


14,Cockspur St S.W.1; No.1, Australia House, Strand 








For full parti 


RELIABLE TAILORING 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Garments made to individual require- 
ments, sewn by men tailors, are the 
| only kind to give lasting satisfaction— 
| The White House suppliesnone other. 
MATERIAL: Hamilton's Irish 
ROYAL EXCHANGE Tweed and Handmade Homespun. 
ASSURANCE :1720 Sold in lengths or in garments tailored to 


measure by men tailors. Our simple self- 
measurement system ensures perfect fit: 


OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED. satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


| Patterns and literature post free on request. 
Write Desk 18. 


culars apply to the General Manager, ‘THE WHITE HOUSE, 





No Branches or Agencies. 

















=“— AGENTS IN 
We ELKINGTON 72. “Zr 

i, ET OD. TOWNS 
CaNTTS 


LONDON, 


and Sole Man 


Se. ORIGINATORS OF ELECTRO PLATE THROUGHOUT 


BIRMINGHAM, Etc. AND 





Marks of Qualit 
ufacturers of Elkington Plate THE WORLD. f Q y 





ly 
Y 


ESTAB® 1795 


I The Brandy with a Pedigree 





BARKER DOBSON 


* TAR DS : | » VERONA“ 


CHOCOLATES 


DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE. EXQUISITE CENTRES 


Send 3d. postage for free sample, 
BARKER & DOBSON, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 














Eliminate Pavillon Sprin 
URIC ACID Notural Mineral Wate? 

By drinking for GOUT 
before and at meals GRAVEL& ARTHRITIS 











Leading Hotels with own Private Ice Rinks : 
T T ENGADINE THE KULM HOTELS 
3 # IVI O Ke ‘ Zz Switzerland THE THE SUVRETTA 


THE ORIGINAL HOME OF WINTER SPORTS (6,000 ft. alt.) THE PALACE 


THE CARLTON 
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HE Coatees and simple 
close - fitting frocks 
which are the fashion 

this Season offer a wide scope 

for the clever needlewoman 
at home. Just how easily 
you may bring style and 
variety into all your new 
dresses and lingerie will be 
proved by seeing the new 
weaves and designs in COURTAULDS’ Dress and 

Lingerie FABRICS. Rich Crépes, various blends of 

Rayon and Wool, delightful printed Fabrics in all sorts 

of textures . . . . these are but a few of the delights now 

ready in the shops. Fabric buying is so simple and pleasant 
this way. All liability for goodness of yarn, fastness 
of colour and endurance of bloom and beauty is cheerfully 


accepted by the Manufacturers -COURTAULDS. 


he name is on the selvedge. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 





Oe jeri 
Obtainable from leading Drapers and Stores everywhere. 
If any difficulty, please write Courtaulds Ltd. (Dept F.17), 
16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, for name of 


nearest Retailer and descriptive literature. 


seat Fabrics 


the fabrics that please. 


All the Fabrics named below are produced 
from Courtaulds’ Finest Rayon Yarns. 





Silk-like, durable, and ideal for Jumpers, 
Lingerie, Children’s wear, etc. 


37/38 ins. wide. Per Yard. 


Striped Plain Shades 
Eaes 3/3 & Self checks 3/6 


! 

Daintiness itself for present-day Under- 
! wear and Frocks. The textile success | 
of the year. 
! 
' 
' 
‘ 


| em BIL Tid, Sa 


A delightful Crépe Suede fabric, satisfying 
{ to the eye and pleasing to the touch. 
i 


2G BALd, 5/11d. $5 


Lovely colours and fascinating designs for 
the lady of taste, yet moderate in price. 





! 
' 
! 
1 
| A luxury fabrie at a moderate price, 
wonderfully durable in wear. 
' 
' 
' 


728i Ald, By | 


A Rayon and Wool Marocain. Thor- 
oughly dependable and _ hard-wearing, ! 


i Made” 4/1 13d. vita 


Fabric. Ask to see _ patterns. 


' 
! 
The new popular-priced Lingerie 
! 
! 





The standard knitted fabric for Lingerie, 
beautifully soft and durable. 


“im Bid. ft. | 
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The very finest Encyclopzdia 














—says LORD BIRKENHEAD. 


“What a marvellous production it is!” 


—says PHILIP SNOWDEN. 


Every Family can 


now own this 





Newest, Greatest 





Britannica is still fresh from the 


presses, but from every quarter of 
the globe there has already come a chorus of enthu- 
siastic welcome and apprcciation. By the press and 
public alike the New Britannica is acclaimed as 
the world’s masterpiece in Encyclopedia production. 
Leading critics have given their verdict. Now you 
can choose your new Encyclopedia with absolute 
confidence that you have selected the best. 


Scholars and scientists bear testimony to its erudition; 
artists are full of praise for the beauty and abundance 
of its illustrations ; professional men find in it the 
fullest and latest text book of their callings, jour- 
nalists describe it as the most indispensable work of 
reference ever produced; business men, inventors, 
statesmen bear witness to its value in all their 
activities. 


"LT asc amazing New Encyclopedia 


But the praise of the New Britannica comes not only 
from the intellectuals and the specialists. It comes 
also from ordinary persons everywhere—from the 
housewife, the sportsman, the collector, the gardener ; 
from the parent anxious about the education of his 
children, from all who find in this incomparable work 
of reference the interpretation of the fascinating and 
complex age in which we live. 


A £500,000 work written 
by 3,500 famous authorities 


No reference work of any kind, at any time, in any 
country has offered such manifold riches as arc 
found in the twenty-four volumes of this superb 
New Britannica. 


It has been made new from cover to cover. Only a 
small amount of material that could not be improved 
in any way is retained from previous editions. 


Famous Men Your 
Everyday Companions 


Under the editorship of J. L. Garvin, 3,500 contri- 
butors were chosen as being the world’s leading 
authorities on their particular subjects. The latest 
researches and the oldest superstitions are explained 
by Julian Huxley and Westermarck, J. B. S. Haldane 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 





MAHOGANY BOOKCASE-TABLE INCLUDED. 


This handsome bookcase-table, made of solid brown 
mahogany, is included with every set of the new Britannica. 


and Sir Arthur Keith, Einstein and Malinowski, 
among a host of others. The history of modern 
nations and forgotten empires is told by Masaryk 
and Ernest Barker, Sir Percy Cox and J. B. Bury. 
The mysteries of finance and business are made 
plain by Sir Josiah Stamp and Sir Otto Niemeyer, 
Sir Richard Redmayne and R. G. Hawtrey. 
Biography, Law, Religion, Literature, Sport—all are 
treated with equal authority. Contributors include 
Emil Ludwig, Dean Inge, G. K. Chesterton, Trotsky, 
J. H. Morgan, Mr. Justice Eve, Lord Sankey, the 
Bishop of Durham, Cardinal Bourne, George Saints- 
bury, Gilbert Murray, J. C. Squire, H. S. Altham, 
** Hotspur,” Bernard Darwin. 


British editors, writers, and workers with many 
European collaborators of signal repute, have pro- 
duced the great bulk of its contents. It is a book 
for all the English-speaking peoples. And in matter 
and spirit it is a world’s book as well. 


Extremely Low Price 


Yet thanks to the economies of mass production, no 
one need deny himself the pleasure and profit of 
this New 14th Edition. 

It comes to you at a price lower than that of any 
completely new Edition of the Britannica in fifty 
years. Easy payments if desired. 


¥% FREE Booklet 
Awaits You 


To-day is not a bit too soon to learn the full 
fascinating story of this last -word in Encyclopedia 
production. The coupon below will bring you a 
handsome illustrated booklet complete with maps, 
colour plates and specimen pages from the new 
Britannica. Also, full descriptions of the various 
bindings and the solid Brown Mahogany Bookcase- 
table that is included with each set. Now—while this 
page is before you—cut out the coupon and post it. 


You are cordially invited to pay a visit to 
our showrooms at Imperial House, 80-86, 
Regent Street, W.1 (close to Piccadilly 
Circus), where the new Britannica in its 
various bindings and the Bookcase-table are 
on view, 


PRAISE LIKE THIS COULD 
ONLY BE ACCORDED THE 
NEW BRITANNICA 


The Scotsman: “.. .. So far as is 
humanly possible, the new Britannica 
affords the last word on the thousands of 
topics with which it deals.” 


Sir Wm. Bragg: “ .... A concerted 
description of modern science as encom- 
passed within the volumes of the new 
Britannica is an event of extraordinary 
interest and importance.” 


The Times Literary Supplement: “.... 
The outstanding characteristic of the ne 
Britannica is its wealth of illustration, 
Some articles are so profusely illustrated 
that between every two pages of text isa 
page of half-tones. There are numerous 
colour plates, too, most admirably 
executed.” 


The Spectator: “ . . The Britannica 
is certainly very good value. No less an 
authority than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (a good bargainer) states that 
‘money spent on such a work is an invest- 
ment in a gilt-edged security.’ It is.” 


Evening Standard: “ . . . . The scholar, 
the man of affairs, and the plain citizen 
can consult it with equal satisfaction. It 
is a triumphant production. It puts a 
university of learning within an arm’s 
reach.” 


ahh hh 
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3% POST COUPON NOW 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD., 
Imperial House, 80-86 Regent St., London, W.1 


Please send me by return of post, without 
any obligation on my part, your 56-page illus- 
trated booklet, describing the new Fourteenth 
Edition of the Britannica, together with full 
information concerning bindings, low price 


offer and easy terms of payment. 
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ZZ ai ll — -AND - FIFTY: SEVEN : YEARS ° ee ae 
° AT :YOUR:SERVICE : . ; 





By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


Finest Chinese Art 





One of a pair of porcelain vases and covers brilliantly 
decorated in famille-verte enamels. 
Height, 2 feet. Khang- H'si, 1662 - 1723. 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 


Established 1772. 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1 


Tel.: Gerrard 5275 (3 lines) Cables: * Jadeite, London.” 
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HERE is a well-known and much respected 
London dealer who holds the theory that every 

man, in order to keep sane, needs at least one form 
of insanity, and that he, by catering for his customers’ 
eccentricities, is really responsible for their continued 
mental stability. Without him the more intelligent 
section of the population would be cast adrift upon 

















AN OLD QUEEN ANNE WALNUT BRACKET CLOCK, 
BY HINTON BROWN, SOUTHWARK, WITH A_ BRASS 
AND SILVERED DIAL. 
Vessrs. M. Hariis and Sons, 45-52, New Oxford Street, 
W.C.1. 


By Couriesy 


uncharted seas, a prey to the ministrations of every 
self-opiniated disciple of Dr. I'reud and torn asunder 
by the claims of Couéism, Neo-Couéism, and whatever 
brand of self-hypnotism will be fashionable next year. 
The theory is undoubtedly attractive—and, within 
limits, profoundly true; while, even if not everyone 
will be found to agree with it, ic has at least the merit 
of facing facts and not crediting poor human nature 
with supernormal powers of resistance. It is, in short, 
a theoretic Pragmatism of the simplest description, 
and as such may be considered superior to the formula 
said to have been evolved by Professor Einstein 


“Let A,” says the Professor, ‘‘ be Success. Then 
A-=x+y+z, x being work and y play.” ‘‘ What 
about z?”’ “Oh, z is the ability to keep one’s 


mouth shut.” 

This is neat enough, but ‘great mathematical 
minds are notoriously at home in infinite space 
only: the creatures of earth and their absurd idiosya- 
crasies are far beneath them. The Einstein formula, 
for all its logic, fails to work. Is not the true collector 
happy ? Is he not successful ? Does he not enjoy 
work and play too? Yet whoever caught one that 
could keep his mouth shut, or fail to talk about his 
hobby ? Never could he add z to x+y: z to him is 
rather the sign of a brutish and morose temperament ; 
for man is a social animal, and strong, silent heroes 
are met with only in the more passionate pages of 
our lady novelists. 

Perhaps the onlooker at Christie’s gets a false 
impression of professional connoisseurs: the plac 
(and, indeed, all other auction-rooms) is so quiet, 
and bidding is achieved by a series of nods so secret 
and discreet that it is easy to imagine that its habitués 
pass their lives in drugged and silent contemplation 
of pictures, prints, and furniture. But the silence is 
not a religious silence: it is merely an essential of 
market efficiency. 





On Collectors and Collecting. 











Get your man away by himself: he may know 
nothing of carburetters, he may even have forgotten 
who won the golf championship last year, but you 
will have no reason to complain of lack of entertain- 
ment—-that is, if your own mind is not impervious to 
ideas. Not everyone can make the whole world of 
art his province, but it is astonishing what enormous 

fun can be extracted from a single little section of it. 
Indeed, therein lies the one danger: it is so easy to 
become immersed in ivories or clocks or miniatures 
that one becomes blind to the beauties of other objects 
and as dreary a bore as the golf maniac. 

There is no mistaking the real lover ot art. To 
him the West End of London connotes Christie’s, 
Sotheby’s, the smaller auction-rooms, and the dealers ; 
it does not mean musical comedy, night clubs, and the 
lights of Piccadilly, except in so far as these admittedly 
excellent devices of civilisation are near geographical 
neighbours. Nor does he think of Trafalgar Square 
as a large open space beneath a dingy column where 
odd people indulge in eloquence and fountains sparkle 
in the sunlight : to him Trafalgar Square is the site of 
an incomparable collection of pictures which draws 
the cultured visitor from the ends of the earth. He 
regrets the dull monotony of the paving-stones, and 
fails to understand why this fine square should not 
be embellished with flowers and green grass, for great 
art deserves noble surroundings. That is why 
Americans, whenever it is at all possible, place their 
museums amid green parks and _ beautiful trees. 
Observe, then, how the very fact of being a good 
collector—--that is, in its widest sense, one who takes 
the trouble to bring to painting, sculpture, and the 
decorative arts the understanding and patience they 
deserve—ipso facto renders a man a good citizen. 
Because he loves fine pictures, he demands the maxi- 
mum of beauty in the ordinary things of life; and 
not least among them open spaces and smooth lawns 
wherever possible. In fact, if it were possible to 
train the eyes of the whole population of this England 
of ours to something like the sensitiveness of the 
eyes of the real connoisseur, there might be a reason- 
able hope of solving the problem of the slums in a 
single generation, for a genuine admirer of fine things 
can tolerate neither a rabbit-hutch of bricks and 
mortar nor the mental attitude which is content with 
shoddy and meaningless architecture. 

Perhaps, though, without quite realising it—it is 
notoriously difficult for contemporaries to judge oi 
their own times—-we are making progress towards 
this ideal. Certainly public opinion was never so 
interested in artistic subjects since the days of the 
Medici at Florence, and that was a period of excep- 
tional simplicity in the world of economics. Very 
slowly, but surely, democracy is forming definite 
views about art. They may be ill-informed views, 
built up from prejudice and ignorance if you like, 
but none the less they are there. The point is not 
that they are sometimes absurd, but that they exist 





at all. The ill-mannered fools who tar and feather 
Rima, or that notorious nymph’s neighbour in Hyde 
Park, Peter Pan, are unimportant, but they are 
symptomatic of a changed attitude on the part of 
hundreds of thousands of quite kindly people. Forty 
or fifty years ago 
everyone was 
satisfied with a 
statue of a gen- 
tleman in baggy 
trousers and a 
frock - coat, 
carrying a top- 
coat and an 
umbrella: im- 
agine the outcry 
if such an atro- 
city were set up 
at a street corner 
to-day! Why, 
a dead _ soldier 
can’t be immor- 
talised in bronze 
without a deluge 
of letters ap- 
pearing in every 
paper, protest- 
ing against, or 
approving of, the 
design ; while 
the Abbey 
authorities must 
have been aston- 
ished at the 
warmth of the 
opposition to 
their modestly 
dull little sac- 
risty, so carefully 
tucked away in 
a corner on the 
north side of the 
porch. Imagine 
anyone protest- 
ing when Henry 
VII. announced 
he was going to 
build his chapel ! 
This great in- 
terest in matters 
AN OLD CHIPPENDALE ‘‘GRAND- of artistic impor- 
FATHER ”’ CLOCK, BY PETER CLAY tance on the 
MANCHESTER. part of the pub- 

By Courtesy of Messrs. M. Harris and Sons. lic is something 
which has come 

to stay, and, unless our educational system flies off 
at a tangent towards a mere technical and vocational 
training, is certain to increase. Granted this hypo- 
thesis, the future looks rather bright for both modern 
artists and dealers 
in antiquities, and 


























many a boy who, 
a generation ago, 
would have been 
forced by his family 
into the profession 
of plumbing or 
candlestick - making, 
only to make a sad 
hash of his life, might 
do worse to-day than 
attempting to express 
himself as a picturc- 
dealer or _ interior- 
decorator. The time 
perhaps is coming 
when the great mass 
of the people will turn 
up its nose at much 
of the flamboyant 
rubbish which is 
foisted upon it in 
the sacred cause of 
mass-production, and 
demand only pictures 
and pieces of furni- 
ture which possess 
simplicity of line and 








A LARGE CHIPPENDALE COFFER, OF BOMBE 
WITH TWO DRAWERS 


By Courtesy of Messrs. M. Hariis and Sons, 


SHAPE, ON A_ STAND, 


sound workmanship. 
This is the gist of 
the matter, and is am- 


ple explanation of the 
[Continued overleaf 
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BY APPOINTMENT, 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE AND 
WORKS OF ART 
OF THE XVII"¥ & 
XVITI™ CENTURIES 


— OVER 100 ROOMS— 


M HARRIS 


& 


44 to 52, New Oxford Street, 


LONDON 


AN OLD SHERATON SATINWOOD AND HARBE- 
WOOD BONHEUR-DE-JOUR, THE SHAPED 
DRAWER IS FITTED FOR WRITING. 


ABRIDGED 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


7s. post free. 


SONS 


- - -« WC.I 























Continued, 

prevailing vogue for the antique: Lhe discerning know that in silver, in furni- 
ture, in painting, a great deal of modern work is being produced which both in 
design and craftsmanship can hold its own admirably with anything from 
the past. But on the whole, and quite apart from any sentimental value 
they may possess, it is in old pieces that one finds the almost indefinable 
characteristics one can only sum up in the word “ quality.”” Machines and 
their products have a beauty all their own: the engine of a Rolls-Royce, 
for example, is a beautiful—even a thrilling—object But it is different in 
kind from the laborious work of a_ long-dead craftsman who lavished 
ill-paid hours and days over a single chair, which, though made to pattern, 
somehow still keeps its individuality among a dozen similar specimens. It 
is the ability to distinguish between the fine quality and the poor quality 
piece which marks the difference between the mere buyer of antiques 
and the real collector. If this is true in the case of  furniture—which, 
after all, is no very subtle matter—how much more true is it in regard 

















EXQUISITE SILVER- WORK BY GEORG JENSEN: A SUGAR-BOWL AND CREAM-JUG. 
Georg Jensen goes to Nature for his designs, but with a practical purpose. A delicate floral 
spray, perhaps, forms a handle, but not as mere ornament j it is also an excellent finger-grip. 


to pictures, which are surely equal to great music and great literature in 
their power of playing upon the emotions! This attribute of all great 
works of art would be scarcely worth emphasising were it not for the 
fact that many people are genuinely pained at what they consider the 
commercialisation of the art world of modern times. If one may judge 
by letters that reach this office, the high prices that obtain for important 
pictures and tapestries cause a certain amount of suspicion in not a few 


minds. One hundred and fifty thousand pounds for a Raphael, some 
tens of thousands less for the Cornaro Titian—what, ask the writers, are 
we coming to? Is not art, which is far above market considerations 


to its lovers, overwhelmed by fantastic and absurd figures? One can only 
reply that it is just because art is appreciated as never before that 
such sums are given for individual examples which are admittedly in a 
class by themselves. Yet it is true that the excitement in the populat 
Press over a big deal of this character is inclined to frighten away possible 
buyers of nice things, who conclude that the pleasure of possessing a fow 
choice specimens is beyond their pockets. 

While it is true that outstanding works of art are only for the very 
rich—unless by some fluke as astonishing as drawing the winner in the 











A WINE SET OF UNCOMMON DESIGN: EXAMPLES OF GEORG JENSEN’S ART. 
Georg Jensen, the Danish silversmith, of 158, New Bond Street, London, W.1., has been called 
the ‘Paul Lamerie’’ of his time. His exquisite work, which combines grace with utility, is 
much sought after, both by collectors and those who like beautiful things for daily use. Here 

ve illustrate some typical specimens from his attractive exhibition. 


Calcutta Sweep—there is an enormous mass of interesting and fine objects, 
from drawings to teapots, which can be bought for comparatively modest 
prices. Five pounds will not go far, but fifty can buy something of very 
good quality indeed. Moreover, if one may consider its most sordid aspect 
first, that fifty pounds is locked up in something which almost certainly 
will pay handsome dividends in pleasure not once a year, but every day, 
and be certain of capital appreciation afterwards Who, after recent events 
on the Stock Exchange and in Wall Street, could say the same of any 
other investment ? This is not to suggest that floating capital is invariably 
to be locked away in what Mrs. Quinney called ‘‘ stocks and stones,’’ and 
diverted from modern industry ; but it is an additional reason for acquiring 
things of intrinsic quality as distinct from repetition rubbish 

Here, again, a note of warning must be sounded. Where is the border- 
line between the merely so-so and the really good ? The world will always 
be full of impostures and their creators But there are other pitfalls besides 
fakes, in the popular sense here are not only skilful imitators of 
antiques to be guarded against—and how good some of these can be was 
shown by the Dossena sculptures; no wonder the American gentleman who 

(Continued overleaf. 
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TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6682-3-4 


MESSRS. 


TELEGRAMS: ABINITIO, WESDO, LONDON. 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


Estd. 1744 


34-35, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 





Nov. 14th.—- Valuable ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN SILVER. 


IIlustvated Catalogues may be had 


Nov. 15th. —Valuable PORCELAIN 
AND POTTERY, including a fine Delit 
Dore Garniture, the property of MAJOR 
A, H,. T. CHETWYND > ~a. Collection 
of Candle Snuffers, the property of 
EDWARD BIDWELL, Esq.; a fine 
Dockyard Model of Admiral Vernon’s 
Flag-ship, the property of CHARLES 
G. DASHWOOD, Esq. ; a Bust of Shake- 
speare by Roubiliac, the property of 
ADMIRAL SIR WALTER COWAN, Bt.; 
Fine OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
including the property of the late 
E.T. GARDNER ; of LADY HERCULES 
READ; and of MISS TAWKE. Also 
ORIENTAL RUGS and CARPETS. 


Iliustrated Catalogues (6 plates), 2s. 6d. 


SALE NOV. 27th—OlL PAINTING—PORTRAIT OF EMMA 


VERNON, Ist WIFE OF Ist MARQUESS OF EXETER. 


BY FRANCIS COTES, R.A. 


Nov. r1th—14th.—Important LITERARY and 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPIHI 
LETTERS, PRINTED BOOKS, ete., including 
some rare early Manuscripts from a Monastic 
Library. 


Illustrated Catalogues (20 plates), 7s. 6d 


Nov. r2th. OLD ENGRAVINGS in colours, 
including NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS, the property 
of MRS. WRANGHAM, and fine SPORTING 
PRINTS 


Nov. 13th.—PICTURES of the Italian, Dutch 
and Flemish Schools, the property of W. J. BAIRD, 
Esq., M.F.H. Also PORTRAITS of the English 
School; SPORTING PICTURES, ete. 





SALE NOV. 15th SHAKESPEARE, MARBLE 
BUST BY ROUBILIAC. 






For Yhnme h beas 
Paige 


SALE NOV. 14th.-“HAUNCH OF VENISON” 
AUTO. MS. OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Nov. 18th. Valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
and MANUSCRIPTS, PRINTED BOOKS, ete., 
from the Collection of the late JOHN GOUGH 
NICHOLS, Esq., F.S.A 

Illustrated Catalogues (6 plates), 38. 


Nov. 18th—r19th.--ENGRAVINGS by OLD 
MASTERS 


Nov. 2o0th.—ARMOUR AND WEAPONS, 
STAINED GLASS, ORIENTAL RUGS, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, ete. 


Nov. 21st.— The Final Portion of the Collection 
of OLD ENGLISH GLASS, the property of the 
late C. KIRKBY MASON, Esq 


Jilustvated Catalogues (5 plates), 2s 


Sales on view at least two days prior, Catalogues 
may be had. Printed lists of prices and buyers’ 
names may be purchased after each sale—particulars 
on application—no priced catalogues ave issued. 


Each Sale commencing at One o'clock precisely. 





SALE NOV. 27.—OIL PAiNTiING—MARCUS 
GHEERAEDTS. 


Nov. 21st—22nd. Egyptian Greek, and Roman 
AN1 OU! PIES, including the property of the 
late CAPT. W. F. SINCLATR (Palestine Police), 


and of the late SIR E. RAY LANKESTER, 


K.C.B. PRS. 


Illustrated Catalogues (3 plates), Is. 


Nov. 22nd.— OIL.D ENGLISH GLASS, CHINA, 
FURNITURE, etc. 


Nov. 25th—27th.—The MODERN LIBRARY, 
the property of LIONEL UPTON, Esq., and a 
selection of the LIBRARY and valuable AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS, the property of the late 
RT. HON. THE EARL OF NORTHBROOK, 


Nov. 26.—Choice OLD MASTER DRAW- 
INGS, the property of SIR EDMUND DAVIS. 


Nov. 27.—Valuable Pictures by Old Masters, 
including the property of the late SIR F. S. 
POWELL, Bt. 





SALE NOV. 14th,-AMERICAN SILVER TANKARD 
BY SAMUEL CASEY, CIRCA 1740. 
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Continued 
bought 


soon 


there are also the far more subtle, because personally 
sincere, 


as 


quarters with his captures. 
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one specimen confessed afterwards that as kill as the chase which fascinating and always neither books nor articles. There is one way, and 
saw it he “ trembled with emotion ”’ ! he has of living at close one way only, by which any. subject can be 


mastered—that is by secing and handling as many 


modern artists who are boosted by their If one may presume to offer advice to the would-be specimens as possible. One can learn a_ great 
friends and backers, and who, having learnt all the collector, he should very gently at first, reading deal from hand - books on how to drive a Cal 
necessary tricks of their trade, achieve a reputation of course, as but depending on and a great deal more by sitting at the wheel 


for both 


brilliance and 


profundity among those 


of us who 


tinuously 
So the 


adorn 


dozen or more American 
museums—all bought for 


large sums 


when 


brandts, but great nine- 
teenth - century figures 
of the calibre of Cézanne 
and Degas could have 
been had for half and 
a quarter the price 
No; the path of the 
collector is strewn with 
He can buy 
definitely wrong goods ; 
pay too much 
for genuine articles; he 
can alsc pay too little, 
he has_ the 
reputation of trying to 
beat down 
he will most certainly 
not be offered anything 
wants. He 
can pay large sums for 
meretricious cleverness, 
out his mis- 


pitfalls. 


he can 


for once 


he really 


and find 
take in 
years’ time, and it will 


jolly 
right ! 


difficulties 


meet 


charm of his existence ; 
it 1s not 


do not, as it 
were, keep our eyes con- 
in training. * 
sweetly pretty 
canvases of Bouguereau 


and crossing from onc 
end of London to 





walls of a 


at a time 
only Rem- 


the trade, 





or twenty 





" the other. It is just 
the same when = one 
is studying any sec 
tion of the vast range 
of objects it is pos- 
sible to collect intelli- 
gently; only it is 
more fun, and less ex- 
hausting. Dealers, of 
course, are only toc 
glad to put their 
experience at one’s 
service, and some of 
them, particularly 
those who specialise in 
a particular branch, 
are very. great ex- 
perts indeed. What is 
more —and here the 
scholar pure and 
simple is not very 
helpful they neces- 
sarily have prices at 
their finger-tips. Apart 
from that, there are 
always the  auction- 
rooms, which are not 
only places where 
bargains can some- 
times be picked up, but 
on occasion the scenes 
of as fine displays of 
pictures and works of 








the very DUKE OF RUTLAND’’—AN OIL PAINTING 


he has to 


‘iy The vogue of the sporting picture has revived 
the chief 


Nottingham in 1802 and died there in 1874. 


Marshall, or the Alkens, for example, can still be acquired at moderate prices 


art of the very first 


serve him THE ART OF A BYGONE SPORTING PAINTER NOW ATTRACTING COLLECTORS: ‘JACK GORSEY, HEAD WHIP TO THE quality as can b 
BY T. W. BRETLAND (21 X 30 INCHES). viewed in any estap- 

interest in many good artists whose work, being of lesser note than that of Stubbs, Ben lished public collection 

Among them is Thomas Walker Bretland, who was born at : the only differen e, 

His patrons Dukes of Rutland, Montrose, Buccleuch, and Hamilton, Lord of course, being that 


much the Chesterfield, Lord Midleton, 





and Baron Rothschild. 


Courtesy of Messrs. Vicars Brothers.| there is no entrance fee. 
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Tortoiseshell Tea Caddy, inlaid with jvory line ‘3 . £8 
Mahogany 2-tier Dumb Waiter, with folding flaps . ° 
Ming Blue Splash Vase, wired for E.L., with cream silk shade complete £12 10 
Set of Mahogany Bookshelves oe eo ee . 


Furnishers and Decorators to H.M. the King, 


£10 10 
£15 0 


Sheraton Mahogany Knife Box, interior lined with rose damask £9 
£28 0 


£18 10 


GILL «REIGATE. 





Inexpensive Antiques suitable as Presents 


Hepplewhite Mahogany Single Chair 
18th Century Wine Cooler 


cececoceo 


25 & 26, GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.1. 
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VICARS BROTHERS 


Established 1874 

















SNIPE DROPPING 
Water Colour Drawing by J. C. HARRISON. 


Size 13 x 9 inches. 


An Exhibition of Water Coleur Drawings of British Game Birds by this artist 
is now being held at these galleries 


12, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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MESSRS. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


beg respectfully to announce that they will sell at Auction 


FINE OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 


THE PROPERTY OF 


GERARD PHELIPS, BSQ., 


AND REMOVED FROM 


MONTACUTE HOUSE, 
SOMERSET, 





























ONE OF A PAIR OF WILLIAM 


ONE OF A PAIR OF WILLIAM 
AND MARY ARM-CHAIRS. 


AND MARY ARM-CHAIRS. 




















THREE OF SIX WILLIAM AND MARY WALNUT ARM-CHAIRS. 








ON THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 28, 1929, 


AT THEIR GREAT ROOMS, 
8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 





SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 























ONE ARM-CHAIR OF FIVE CHIPPENDALE ONE ARM-CHAIR OF FIVE CHIPPENDALE 
WALNUT CHAIRS AND FOUR ARM-CHAIRS, WALNUT CHAIRS AND FOUR ARM-CHAIRS, 


Telegrams: CHRISTIART, Piccy, London. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD. Telephone: Gerrard 5056 (5 lines). 
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PETER DAVIES 
AUTUMN & CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Illustrated by Véra Willoughby 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

By JANE AUSTEN. 12/6 net. 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzonne 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 

By SHERIDAN LE FANU 

12/6 net 

Fully Illustrated with Photographs 

KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS 
OF MUSIC. 


By P.B. JAMES) - 21/- net 


A SUBALTERN’S WAR. 
By CHARLES EDMONDS 
Illustrated with Photographs 
(Soldiers’ Tales Series) Third 
Impression - - - - 7/6 net 
MY 75. 
By PAUL LINTIER With en 
Introduction hy MARSHAL 
JOFFRE. Illustrated with 
Photographs. (Soldiers’ Tales 
Series). - - - - - 7/6 net 
SIBERIAN GARRISON. 
By RODION MARKOVITS 
10/6 net. 


THE TRIAL OF COUNT 
KONIGSMARK. 


Edited by the Hon. EVELINE 
GODLEY - - -. - 7/6 net 


WITH THE DUBLIN 
BRIGADE. 


By CHARLES DALTON 
5/- net. 


WITH MICHAEL COLLINS— 
THROUGH THE FIGHT for 
IRISH INDEPENDENCE. 

By BATT O’CONNOR. 6/- net. 

THE HAUNTS OF OLD 
LONDON. 


24 Illustrations, by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. - - = 1/6 net. 


FRANCOIS VILLON. 
By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS. 
Cheap Edition. - - 6/- net. 


FICTION. 


HER PRIVATES WE. - 


By PRIVATE 19022. 7/6 et. 


THE LOVE of JEANNE NEY. 


By ILYA EHRENBURG. 


7/6 net. 
THE PATRIOT. 


3y ALFRED NEUMANN 


3/6 net. 

CLAUS THE FISH. 
By HERMANN ROSSMANN. 
6/- net. 


THE PRIVATE OPINIONS of 
A BRITISH BLUEJACKET. 


Edited by HAMISH 
McLAREN. 6/- net. 





30, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 























WINTER SPORT 
IN EUROPE 


by BECKET WILLIAMS 


An unconventional but thoroughly 
practical guide-book to winter sports 
centres, large and small, far and near 
throughout Europe. The author's 
style has in itself something of the 
exhilaration of mountain air. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


AT HOME AMONG 
THE ATOMS 


by JAMES KENDALL 


“A very remarkable book the 
Professor Kendall has done for his 
subject what Sir Robert Ball did 
for astronomy.” PUBLIC OPINION 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: G. BELL & SONS 

















BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


3 ae provide a very necessary background for the study of history 
in the making as recorded day by day in the Press, for, while they 
naturally cannot be equally up to date, they focus information which news- 
papers must take for granted. For example, the present position of affairs in 
India and adjacent countries cannot be properly understood without a know- 
ledge of the past, both recent and remote. A book of great importance from 
this point of vicw has just come into my hands, barely in time for inclusion 
in this week's article, and my treatment of it must perforce be somewhat 
superficial, but the subject is of such immediate interest that mention of 


it, I feel, ought not to be postponed. The volume is ‘“ ArGrsaNISTAN.” 
Irom Darius to Amanullah. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Macmunn, IX.C.B., 
IX.C.S.1., etc. With Illustrations and Map (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd.; 21s.) 


Sir George Macmunn, it may be recalled, has served in several expeditions 
on the North-West Frontier. He was Commander-in-Chief in Mesopotamia 
in 1919-20, and Quartermaster-General in India, 1920-24 His works 
include ‘‘ The Armies of India’ and ‘A’ Free-Lance in IWashmir.”’ 


An article of his (on Iraq archeology) appears in this number. 


His new book carries the story of Afghanistan down to the abdication 
of King Amanullah, but went to press before the downfall of his successor, 
because, of course, books take a little longer to print than newspapers 
RKecent happenings are, however, somewhat foreshadowed in the _ final 
chapter. Referring to the now dethroned Amir Habibullah, who was of 
lowly origin, Sir George writes: ‘““ We who hold by William the son of a 
Tanner’s daughter need not worry about the Water-Carrier’s son if he can 
deliver the goods to his people’s satisfaction. We want him to make good, 
or we want General Nadir Khan or someone of goodwill who can make an 
all-round settlement that the factions will accept. We emphatically do not 
want a Heptarchy. It is perfectly possible now for Afghanistan, with 
its trained officials, to restart on its road to progress while maintaining the 
character of a theocratic state with a Moslem establishment 2 at. 9S; 
too, of interest to reflect how the old anti-British influence of the Moslem 
party is now instinctively on the British side, while all along the Oxus 
the refugee ecclesiastics from Russian Turkistan are among the _ best 
bulwarks against Soviet penetration.” 


Sir George Macmunn has surveyed Afghan history from the time of 
Alexander's invasion. Explaining his own purpose, he says that, while 
there have been many works on some particular phase of the British con- 
‘there is no book that gives any presentiment 
Geographically, 


nection with Afghanistan, 
of the romantic and often terrible story as a whole 
racially, and politically, India and Afghanistan have been one.”’ Especially 
impressive are the author’s remarks on the menace of Bolshevism in the 
East. ‘* Now,” he says, “‘ far worse than ambitious Imperial Russia ap- 
proaching the Oxus, we have the group of Soviets behind whom is this 
bitter, restless, relentless desire to tear up all the prosperity that the Pai 
Britannica stands for. . . . Soviet intrigue has been at work in Afghan- 
istan not only to upset the natural order, but more especially to get through 
it to the disturbance of India. In the disintegration of Afghanistan les 
the hope of Soviet success.”” Regarding Turkestan, we read : ‘‘ The question 
that at any moment may come before this country is whether it is prepared 
to let its policy of a century go overboard and accept, not an Imperial Russia 
answering in some sort to the methods of diplomacy, but a raw-red mad-dog 
Russian neighbour on the Hindu Kush.”’ 


Not a little of that ‘“ raw-red, mad-dog ”"’ spirit may be found in a sen- 
sational novel of Bolshevik intrigue entitled ‘* THE Love or JEANNE Ney.” 
By Ilva Ehrenburg. Translated from the Russian by Helen Chrouschoff 
Matheson (Peter Davies ; 78. 6d.).. This again is a book which has reached 
me, so to speak, at the eleventh hour, and I cannot, therefore, claim to have 
read it, as they say, from cover to cover; but I have read enough of it to be 
able to say that it is an arresting story written in vivid, staccato style 
It contains some gruesome incidents, as, for instance, the murder of M 
Raymond Ney. The heroine is a [Trench girl whose father is an anti- 
3olshevik agent in the Crimea, and she is in love with a young Bolshevik 
organiser of revolution. Other scenes are laid in Paris. We have the 
publisher’s word for it that ‘“ Ilva Ehrenburg, whose works are appearing 
in practically every European language, is one of the most conspicuous 
of the younger post-revolutionary school of Russian writers.”’ 


Those familiar with the careers of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great 
would probably agree that there was a certain amount of ‘‘ raw-red, mad- 
dog "’ spirit even under the Imperial régime in Russia. It flickered up again 
in the life of the mad Tsar Paul I., whose character and fate are described 
in ‘‘ THe Parrior.’’ By Alfred Neumann. Translated from the German 
by Cyrus Brooks (Peter Davies ; 3s. 6d.) This is the story on which were 
founded the film entitled ‘‘ The Patriot ’’ and the play called *‘ Such Men are 
Dangerous.” The Patriot himself was Count Peter Pahlen, in those days 
Military Governor of St. Petersburg. 


The old saving—'‘' Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar ’’——is the 
only link I can suggest between the above-mentioned books and the next 
on my list—7.e., “ THE Discoverer.’ A New Narrative of the Life and 
Hazardous Adventures of the Genoese, Christopher Columbus. By André 
De Hevesy. Translated from the French by Robert M. Coates. Illustrated 
(Thornton Butterworth, Ltd. ; 1os. 6d.). 
Columbus and Tartary may not seem very obvious, but we must remember 
that the great navigator was under the impression that he was going to 
Asia when America incontinently got in his way! ‘‘ It was his firm be- 
lief,’” we read in the present volume, “‘ that he would reach to the realm -of 
the Grand IXxhan and the rich lands of Cathay 
then was added a letter to the Grand Khan and the other Tartaric Princes 

. The matter of conversing with the Grand IKxhan, once he had been 
met with, was not overlooked. The choice of an interpreter was the more 
difficult for that no one naturally knew what language the legendary poten- 
tate might speak.’’ Christopher Columbus is one of those celebrities 


Perhaps the connection between 


To his other credentials 


whose careers are rather too apt to be taken as read. This new.memoir, 
ooth compact and picturesque, and told as a straightforward story unen- 
cumbered with historical disquisitions, should find a wide welcome 


The people of the continent which Columbus so inadvertently introduced 
to Europe have done iine work of late in modern scientific exploration. Few 
{Continued on page 830. 
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15 BEDFORD ST. 


cums Ws 





THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


\— Bekok. a 





Just Published 7s. 6d, net 


FAR 
WANDERING 
MEN 


JOHN RUSSELL 


Author of 
“Where the Pavement Ends ”’ 





John Russell was described by 
S. P. B. Mais as “A NEW 
KIPLING ” when IVhere the 
Pavement [nds was published. 
That book exploded the 
belief that books of short 
stories do not sell. We con- 
fidently expect another great 
success with this new book, 
the stories of which are of 
the wilder parts of the South 
Seas and of other countrics 
where life is close to nature. 





THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF 
SELBORNE 


by GILBERT WHITE 
Edited and with an Introduction by 


E. M. NICHOLSON 


This edition of the famous 
illustrated from 
16 wood engravings by 
S. FITCH DAGLISH and 
from 2 photogravure portraits 
of White which have never 
before appeared in a book. 


classic 1s 


There is a limited edition of 75 
copies, with an extra signed en- 
graving at £5 5s. net. Ordinary 
Edition, Crown gto, 42s. net. 


A TROPICAL 
TAPESTRY 


by HUBERT S. BANNER 


Mr. Banner is author of the 
standard book on Java, 
Romantic Java, and, in this 
travel book of the East Indies, 
he uses to the full his great 
knowledge and literary 
powers. His book is beauti- 
fully illustrated from the line 
drawings of Dorothy Hope- 
Falkner, of Singapore. 





Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


@ ee, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Always ask for “ 4711” with the Blue and Gold To banish fatigue a little “4711” in the toilet 
label. This genuine Eau de Cologne is renowned water will refresh and restore energy—and in 
throughout the world for its absolute purity, case of headache a few inhalations will bring 
charming fragrance and guaranteed strength. soothing relief in a short while. 


Sold everywhere 2/6, 4/9, 8/9, 10/6, 14/-, 15/-, 30/-, 36/-, and 56/- per bottle. 


OTHER “4711” TOILETRIES THAT ARE EQUALLY INDISPENSABLE. 


“4711” Vanishing Cream. “4711” Cold Cream. “4711” Toilet Soap. “4711” Bath Salts. 

A. charming foundation cream. Perfumed with Otto of Rose, a A super-fatted soap. Perfumed Supreme for the bath. Perfumed 
Perfumed with “4711” Eau de perfect cleansing or night cream. with “4711” Eau de Cologne. with “4711 Eau de Cologne. 
Cologne. In Pots, 2/-,Tubes 1/-. In pots, 1/6 & 2/6, tubes 1/- each. In boxes of 3 tablets, 2/- each. In bottles, 1/6 and 2/6 each. 

















Vickery’s for Gifts. 











vi 0 VICKERY 


SEL CE EE BT 
ee - 











FOLDING CLOCKS, with best 8-day movements and 
Luminous Hands and Figures—most useful for Travelling. 
3 in - - £11 15 O 
4 in. - - £11 15 O 
33 in. - . £9 15 O 


Call and see Vickery’s charming and varied Collection of Novelties. 


4% JRE: 
145 & 14 By Sppointment f. 
bi deh -§ Silversmith etc,toFlA the King 


Jeweller toH M the Queer 
ae he Shiesmith HR Ke Dince of Wiles 




































OOLTANDS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE.sw.1 


Practical Leather 
SPORTS COATS 
now being displayed 

at Woollands. 





é 





T.541.—“ Como” super- 
fine nappa Coat, well 
tailored on modern lines, 
perfect fitting, good over- 


wrap, lined natural kash- 





erette. In navy, green, 





sapphire, burgundy, black, 
and browns. 


PRICE 


15 Gns. 


~é 





*Phone - SLOANE 4545 








WOOLLAND BROS., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
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RAY CRUISES 





an Se 





ISLES OF THE BLEST 
AND WEST AFRICA 


Sailing from Liverpool January 25 by one of the 
newest cruising ships of the world, the s.s.‘‘Duchess 
of Richmond” (Oil burner, 20,000 tons). Tropic 
Isles—strange sights—primitive peoples from the 
mysterious hinterland of the Dark Continent 

you see these on this splendidly leisured Winter 
Cruise. Beautiful Madeira, with its blazing 
flowers— Dakar, in Senegal, and Takoradi, where 
you see huge ebony-skinned tribesmen from the 
interior, and hear the tom-tom at nights 

Victoria, in the Cameroons, once German posscs- 
sions—Freetown, in Sierra Leone, Porto Pra: 
Island, with its turtles and amber—Tenerift 
(where Nelson Jost his arm) and Grand Canary 

Casablanca, and Tangier, in) Morocco, where 
desert caravans come out— Gibraltar, symbol o! 


Britain’s greatness—and home by Lisbon. = Six 
weeks there and back—and not a rush from 
port to port, but in comfortable leisure. — Fare 


from £95. Canadian Pacific Management aboard 
and. ashore. 


TWO OTHER FINE CRUISES 
ROUND THE WORLD 


All the way in the best style the world affords. 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, India, China, Japan. 
Christmas ‘n Bethlehem, New Year’s Day in 
Cairo. Fifteen days in India and = Ceylon. 
Sixteen days in China. Ten days through Japan. 
And still time for Sumatra, Java, Siam, Formosa 
and much else. By the Dreamship of Cruises 
“Empress of Australia’? (22,000 tons, Oil 
Burner), Sailing from Southampton November 14 
or Monaco December 16. Fares from £449. 


THE WEST INDIES 


The sun-kissed beauty of coral isles—the pirate- 
haunted history of the “Spanish Main’’—flying 
fish, humming birds, flowers, colour, and always 
sunshine! Visiting Bermuda, Bahamas, Cuba 
Jamaica, Panama, Venezuela, Trinidad, Barba 
dos, Porto Rico, and Madeira, by s.s. ‘* Duchess 
of Atholl,” sailing from Liverpool, January 21, 
and from Bristol, January 22. Fare £95. 


Full information is in our Booklet No, 74 or we will gladly 
send a personal representative. Write to-day to 


THE CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Worlds Greatest Travel System 


62, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1; 
also at Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristo)], Birmingham, Belfast, 
Manchester, Southampton, Paris, etc. 
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VIENNA OPERA HOUSE, AND JOHANN STRAUSS, THE VIENNA WALTZ KING. 


Vienna offers, besides its glorious surroundings : Luxurious hotels, Sanatoria, and world-renowned doctors. 
The world-renowned fermer Imperial Theatres: Opera and Burg, Light Semmering (3,500 ft.). 2 hours from Vienna, Austria’s most popular Alpine 
Opera Theatres. Health-Summer and Winter Sports Resort. Open all the year round. 


Horse-races—Goif on the most beautiful links on the Continent—the 
largest artificial skating rink in Europe—thermal bathing beaches— 
summer 2nd winter sports. 


Prospectus and Information about Vienna & Semmering 

at all Tourist Traffic Offices. London : Austrian Federal Railways Official 
‘ Agency, Cockspur Street, S.W.1; Paris: Le Délégué des Chemins de fer 
First class places of amusement—motor-bus circular tours. Fédéraux d’Autriche, 1, Boulevard Haussmann; Rome: Agenzia Ufficiale 
delle Ferrovie Austriache dello Stato, Piazza del Popolo 18, and at the 


Sunny autumn and excellent winter climate. Viennese hotels: Bristol, Grand, Imperial, and Hammerand and the 








Viennese w Haute Couture” presents a large choice of Parisian models Kurkommission Semmering. 
combined with Viennese taste. The leading centre for high-class furs. y Commercial Information : Chamber of Commerce, Vienna, I. Export Dept. 











Scientific Beauty Treatment. 
S' XCITETY woman, who possesses harm- 


less and instantaneous process for 
removing wrinkles (patented U.S.A.), fi — =] 
would go to England, expenses paid, to 


SVE==s, 
goes cis cms: | | “THE GOLDEN GALLEON” a” | AIo 














Write 
Mrs. A. BODE, c/o Deutsche Bank, es 
Savignyplatz 6, Berlin - Charlottenburg 


(Germany). 


Gv Appointment to H.M. The King of Sweden. 





By Appointment to b.. The King of Denmark. 





Silver Goods 


| ot 


| | Unconiunon Design 


Fine Selection of the ' 
Rare Stamps of al! 
countries sent on ap- 


proval. at 9d. in the |/-discount off catalogue prices. 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent. 








jar 4-1 ele) 
to 395 


: * Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
HYLAND LTD WAKEFIELD Leaning across the bosom of the urgent sea?” } 














A FINE PRINT IN COLOURS AFTER THE ORIGINAI 
PICTURE BY 














TURNSTILES, TURRET CLOCKS, Me oe i . 
. : & VALVES. FRANK H. MASON, R.B.A., 
semis , 4 
RECORDERS. recently published in ‘THE SKETCH,’’ has now | 
Tyre Pumps_ for been issued by THE SPORTING GALLERY. : 
Large and Private ? 
i, — There are two editions, as follows :— 
®\ SirW.H BAILEY & Co.Ld, Aete OAS Pe. 88 ; 
Albion Works, REMARQUE ProorFs (limited to 30 only) - £2:2:0 
MANCHESTER. : ea : } & 
Artist’s Proors (limited to 150 only) - £1:1:0 
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THE STEMMING TURN 


The Stemming turn is closely allied to the 
Christiania turn. But remember the proverb 
of learning to walk before you can run. 
Your ski-ing technique will always show how 
thoroughly you learnt your A.B.C. The 
Stemming turn must be mastered completely. 
It is the foundation of cross-country ski-ing. 


If technicalities are important, so are the 
slopes on which you learn to ski. ‘The 
Jungfrau country might have been specially 
planned by Nature as the ski-ing nursery of 
the world. Those famous sports centres— 
Grindelwald, Murren, the Scheidegg and 
Wengen-—are set like jewels in the winter land- 
scape. Crowning all is the Jungfrau, for ever 
changing from gentle beauty to rugged majesty. 


Skiing in the Jungfrau territory has this 
Time and energy are not 
Reliable sports 


trains connect the Valley with the heights. 


great advantage. 
wasted by long tiring ascents. 


The Jungfraujoch, the highest railway station 
in Europe (11,062 feet) is the gateway to the 
ski-ing slopes of the great glaciers. 


The Jungfrau expects a winter with a wealth 
of snow. The summer was long and dry. 
The chamois have already descended to the 
woods. All this signifies snow, snow in abund- 
ance, so that visitors can look forward to a 
perfect winter sports season in these glorious 


surroundings. 


Grindelwald : Murren : Scheidegg : Wengen 


Jungfraujoch 


LUGGAGE CAN BE _ REGISTERED THROUGH. 


PROSPECTUSES FROM ALL TRAVEL 


BUREAUX, OR DIRECT FROM THE VARIOUS KURVEREINE. 
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SUNBURN WITH THE THERMOMETER BELOW ZERO! AN OPEN-AIR WINTER SPORT PICNIC IN THE ALPS. 


During fine weather a picnic in the open, sometimes with the thermometer uncommon. The drawing shows a group of happy visitors enjoying light 
below. zero, is a feature of the winter sport day in Switzerland. With the refreshments on the Gerschni Alp, near Engelberg, at the top of the “ bob” 
midday sun blazing in a brilliant blue sky, sunburnt faces are, indeed, not run. This place is also a favourite starting-point for ski-runners. 


Drawn sy C, E, Turner. (CopyriGurep.) 
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SHOULD like to write a book under the general 
title of The Timid Thinkers. By this term I 
refer to those who are commonly called The Bold 
Thinkers. For what strikes me most about the 
sceptics, who are praised as daring and audacious, 
is that they dare not carry out any of their own acts 
of audacity. It is their peculiar feature that they 
are always starting something that is intended to 
be very striking, and then being willing to wound 


and yet afraid to strike. I do not mean that they - 


are base enough to be merely afraid of our law ; quite 
as often they are really afraid of their own lawlessness. 
But they are afraid; in the sense that they hardly 
ever venture to complete their own argument. Some 
of these men I admire, some I find rather tiresome, 
which is about as near as I get to really resenting 
them. But I think that what I say of them is true. 
They are emphatically not men who carry a destruct- 
ive idea through to its logical consequences; they 
are men who throw it 
out like a firework, but 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


as that the music of the future must consist entirely 
of factory-hooters and gas-explosions, or that Mossky’s 
bust of Lady Smith is supreme in its lack of likeness 
and its collision of five geometric planes. But he will 
not go on to apply seriously his own line of logic ; 
as that Lenin is no more to be admired than Stolypin, 
since both only did what they were materially fated to 
do. Men throw out these thoughts—if at that stage 
they can be called thoughts—but they do not think 
them out; and they soon grow tired of any thinking. 


A great thinker spends half his life in explaining 
his theory and the other half in explaining it away. 
As a matter of fact, most of the advanced have thus 
retired; or those who strode forward stopped or 
stepped back. Even Mr. Bernard Shaw, who seems 
to grow more right every day, began so very wrong 
that he could not himself avoid putting himself 
right. He once denounced all general ideals for the 


artistic method it was ruthless, often at the expense 
of reason and probability. 


But if he changed spiritually, it was always to- 
wards feeling less of the ruthlessness and more of the 
ruth. I should be very much surprised to learn 
that Hardy, especially in later life, was really a pessi- 
mist at all. His theory, as a theory, is not very clear 
or complete ; but I am sure he did not become more 
clear or more complete, in the sense cf more con- 
vinced of a dogma of despair. Consciously or un- 
consciously, the tendency is almost always the other 
way. Hardy recoiled from the Hardy philosophy, 
just as Shaw recoiled from the Shaw philosophy ; 
and most of the anarchs and atheists recoil from the 
anarchist and atheist philosophy. Much of their 
later ingenuity is employed in trying to mend with 
their wisdom what they have broken with their wit. 
It is so easy to say something to start with that sounds 

splendidly sensible, and 
so difficult afterwards 





do not really wait for 
it to work its full de- 
struction like a bomb 
It is typical that som~ 
types of thinkers are 
called suggestive 
thinkers. But it is easy 
enough to suggest some- 
thing, and leave it to 
be found unworkable by 
other people; as it is 
easy for a little boy to 
ring a bell and run 
away. The little boy 
ringing the bell is doubt- 
less in one sense a rebel 
defying authority. But 
he is not quite on a 
level with the paladins 
or heroes who blew the 
horn hung outside the 
giant’s castle; because 
they remained to thrash 
things out in a thought- 
ful manner with. the 
giant. 


wie 





Now there are a 
number of nihilistic 
phrases wandering 
about in the air to-day, 
but those phrases are 





to reconcile it with 
common sense. A man 
like Mr. Arnold Bennett 
will say that nobody 
should be praised or 
blamed, because tem- 
peramental tendencies 
are so inevitable. But 
a man like Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has no more 
intention than I have 
of really walking, in 
broad daylight, through 
the real world, without 
ever blaming or praising 
anybody. All this that 
calls itself Modern 
Thought is a series of 
false starts and belated 











stoppages. It starts by 
believing in nothing, 
and it ends by getting 
nowhere. But the point 
is that, even if it ever 
gets anywhere, it no 
longer even tries to 
get where it originally 
wanted to go. 


The explanation, as 
I have said, is simple 
enough. Anybody can 











throw out a suggestion, 





never really developed 
into philosophies. If 
they were, those par- 
ticular phrases would 
probably be found to 
develop into patently 
absurd philosophies. A 
man in the time of 
the Schopenhauer 
fashion would say, over the tea-cups, that life is not 
worth living, and he would go on to say something 
equally significant; as that Pingle’s rondeau in the 
Yellow Book was an immortal thing of jade and 
emerald ; or that Jubb of the New English Art Club 
had erased the mistake called Michael Angelo. But 
he would not go on to say, as a serious thesis, that 
prussic acid should be served out at tea-time instead 
of tea; or that hospitals should be blown up on the 
charge that they sometimes save people’s lives. In 
short, he would talk like a pessimist, but he would 
not think like a pessimist ; above all, he would not 
complete his pessimistic thinking. Pessimism of 
that sort is now rather old-fashioned, but it was not 
full or final even when it was fashionable. And 
exactly the same suggestive or fragmentary character 
belongs to the other things that have been fashion- 
able since. A man says to-day, over the cocktails, 
that he is a Bolshevist and believes with Marx that 
men must be what their economic and material 
origins make them. He goes on to remark casually 
something suitable to the same social atmosphere ; 


THE SCENE OF THE GREATEST ITALIAN DISCOVERY MADE THIS CENTURY IN PREHISTORIC ARCHAOLOGY: 
LAKE LEDRO—THE SIDE ON WHICH HAS BEEN FOUND A PILE-BUILT VILLAGE OF THE STONE AGE. 

As explained in our notes under the further illustrations of the subject on the opposite page, the recent lowering of the level of Lake Ledro, in 

the Italian Alps, in connection with a hydro-electric undertaking, brought to light the remains of the largest prehistoric pile-built settlement yet 

found in Italy. The event suggests a parallel with the draining of Lake Nemi to find the sunken pleasure- barges of Caligula (illustrated 

on pages 818 and 819); but in that case the draining was done specially for the purposes of archzology. 

hand, the object was engineering, and the archzological results were incidental and unexpected. 


testing of particular actions, and said that the only 
golden rule is that there is no golden rule. In theory 
he was purely opportunist ; that is, in theory he was 
against all theories. But even in some of his earliest 
quarrels, such as that on Vivisection, he was not 
really opportunist at all. He was obviously acting 
on the general principle that the ideal of Mercy must 
overrule all opportunism. The good old golden 
rule was back in all its glory; and even frogs and 
guinea-pigs must profit by the universal command- 
ment to do as we would be done by. Shaw has 
never carried through any Shavian philosophy; he 
has expanded, but at the expense of his theory not 
being extended. As for Wells, he has had so many 
theories that he would need to borrow the three 
hundred years of Methuselah from Shaw, in order 
to fulfil any of them. But, anyhow, he has not 
fulfilled any of them. Mr. Britling did not see it 
through: that is exactly what the Wellsian heroes 
do not do. It is the same with nearly all the great 
men of the sceptical school. People talk of the 
pessimism of Thomas Hardy as ruthless; and in its 


in the sense of throw- 
ing away a suggestion. 
The brilliant books of 
Mr. H. G. Wells almost 
entirely consist of sug- 
gestions that he has 
thrown away. But it 
is very different if the 
idea comes back like a boomerang to the hand, 
and we do not always find it easy to handle. The 
negative writers of the nineteenth-century tradition 
were always creating a sensation by offering to 
abolish something, or (like Bakunin) to abolish every- 
thing. But that sort of generalisation is only a sen- 
sation ; it is not really a system. It is a facile tri- 
umph to reveal the great truth that all men are 
really quadrupeds. The difficulty is, as life goes on 
and love and friendship become more subtle or many- 
sided, to live a complete human existence while still 
going about on all fours. It is great fun to thrill 
the mob by saying it consists entirely of suicidal 
maniacs; the difficulty is what to do next, except 
commit suicide. What generally happens is that 
great men gradually grow sane ; and, having begun 
with the enjoyment of being extraordinary, end with 
the more mystical beatitude of becoming ordinary. 
They begin each with his own wild and generally 
inhuman philosophy ; but by the end they have, in 
a sense somewhat different from that of the old 
phrase, joined the religion of all sensible men. 


At Lake Ledro, on the other 
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LAKE-DRAINING REVEALS A STONE-AGE VILLAGE: A GREAT DISCOVERY. 
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STONE AGE 
ARCHITECTURE 
BROUGHT 
TO LIGHT 
UNEXPECTEDLY 
THROUGH 
A MODERN 
ENGINEERING 
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STONE AGE 
PILE- 
DWELLINGS 
UNCOVERED 
WHEN THE 
LAKE OF LEDRO, 
NEAR 
LAKE GARDA, 
WAS LOWERED 
IN CONNECTION 
WITH A HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC 
SCHEME— 
ANEARER VIEW 
OF SOME 
LARGE PILES. 
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The greatest discovery in the field of prehistoric archzology made in Italy during 
the present century is thus described by a correspondent: ‘“ Through lowering 
the level of the Alpine Lake of Ledro, on the mountain side above Lake Garda, 
for the huge hydro-electric works of Rovereto, the most extensive pile-dwelling 
yet found in Italy has come to light. The part of the settlement left high and 
dry occupies an area of over 2000 square yards, and shows a forest of poles, 
numbering over a thousand. They are of larch and chestnut wood. Judging from 
the first ‘finds’—stone implements, rough hand-made and hand-polished ware, 


THE GREATEST 
PREHISTORIC 
“FIND ” 
OF THIS 
CENTURY 
IN ITALY: 
A PILE-BUILT 
VILLAGE 
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vesseis with or without incised ornaments—the origins of the village must go 
back to the Stone Age, but it seems that the settlement lasted for a very long 
time, possibly into the Age of Bronze. Regular explorations by the archeological 
authorities of the Province will take place immediately, and, as none of the pala- 
fitte hitherto found in the Po valley, or among the Italian lakes, shows better 
its actual condition at the time of discovery, measures will be taken to preserve 
these remains. Apart from their scientific importance, their natural setting is very 
impressive. The first objects found have been taken to the Museum of Trent.” 








IN MOSCOW, WHERE THE TWO INVESTIGATING MINERS WERE 
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THE REAL STATE OF RUSSIA AFTER TWELVE YEARS 


OF SOVIET RULE. 
I._LABOUR CONDITIONS. 








per day, and a rouble will only purchase 
food to the value of sevenpence! Thus the 
actual worker in the mine gets only 2s. 7d 
per shift of six hours 

One must remember, also, that the worker 
gets the best pay, for people such as clerks, 
accountants, and shop assistants get much 
less than the amount quoted above The 
miner also receives, during winter months 
only, a free supply of coal per month, which 
is much less than that allowed monthly to 
English miners al! the vear round. In one 
of the new factories for coal by - products 
one discovered that wages were roughly 72 
to 130 roubles per month. The average 
value of this amounts to £5 or {6 per 
month! A foreman in this factory told us 
he had been elected as such by the work- 
men, and that his wage was 140 roubles per 


SURPRISED BY “A WHOLE SERIES OF REVOLTING SIGHTS” month, or a purchasing value of eighty-two 


AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING: A TRAFFIC POLICEMAN. 


Our readers will recall that, at the invitation of their 
employers, who paid all theiy expenses, two miners 
from the Tilsmanstone Collieries, at Evihorne, near 
Dover went i Sovtei 
Russia recenily, and were 


shillings ! 

Most of the factories recently built have 
hostels for single men and single women. We in- 
spected one for men and one for women, and found 
them to be fairly comfortable. In all new villages 


By R. SOUTHAN, who went to Russia with the Two Miners of the Tilmanstone Collieries 


family carries its own cooking utensils, and in each 
coach one finds at one end a cooking - stove, and 
at the othera hole in the floor to be used as a 
lavatory ! Every day one sees long queues oi 
women lining up for the ration of bread and sugar 
The worker is allowed twice the weight of bread 
(black) that is received by clerks, et 

in all factories and mines we visited, we found 
that the officials were elected to their posts by the 
workers, and it is quite easy to see why these men 
are frequently inefficient, as qualifications do not seem 
to enter into the matter at all. Every month there 
is a ‘‘ clearing day,” on which the merits or demerits 
of the officials are discussed. Those whose actions 
are not approved of are sent back to work and others 
elected in their places. Thus a man hardly ever 
has time to get to know his job or to introduce new 
and better methods which might be very beneficial 
to the workers 

The bulk of the people are peasants; in fact, out 
of a population of over 160 millions, there are 120 
million peasants. Each peasant has a portion of 
land, for which he pays taxes to the Government 
He and his family live in terribly bad houses, under 
frightful conditions. He grows sufficient corn, etc 

for himself and his ani- 
mals, and enough to pay 





able to visit unofficially 
certain coal mines and 
other centres. 4 mongs! 
other things, they investi- 
gated conditions at the 
Barovsky mine, the salt 
mine named after Karl 
Liebnecht, and the New 
Economical mine. They 
also. saw something of 
Moscow, <Artimovsk, a 
doss-house at Slovansk, 
and workers’ homes in 
mining districts. Each 
reported at home in due 
course, and most adver- 
sely. At the same time, 
Mr. R. Southan, who is 
a school-master and ac- 
companied the miners to 
Russia to act as their 
interpreter, made a speech 
in which he confirmed 
his companions’ verdict 
We are sure that our 
readers will be particu- 
larly interested in this 
article by Mr. Southan, 
tnasmuch as it is essen- 
tially a straight, simple, 








his taxes also. Any ad 
ditional produce he sells 
to the Government at a 
price very much below the 
market value, and is told 
that the large profit on 
this goes to benefit the 
country. This is another 
illustration of poor reason- 
ing on the part of the 
Government, for the pea- 


sant simply says: “ Why 
should I labour for so low 
a price?’ As a result, 


only 20 per cent. of this 
wonderful soil is cultivated. 
Of course, they are short of 
up-to-date machinery, but, 
even in far-off days, Russia 
exported millions of 
pounds’ worth of corn withb- 
out modern machinery. If 
a fair price were paid to 
the peasant, one feels 
that Russia would soon 
be enriching herself by the 
sale of corn, and be able to 
spend large sums on in- 
dustrialisation. In further 
articles I shall discuss the 











unprejudiced narrative ; 

and we would add that 

two others ave to follow. 
N UCH has been written 
iV1 in various newspapers 
and pamphlets on labour conditions in Russia, and 
it is almost impossible to arrive at a true idea 
without experiencing an unconducted tour in that 
country. One says “ unconducted,’’ because it is 
certain that visitors to Soviet Russia are always 

conducted " to the few places where conditions are 
fairly good. By accident I happened, with two Kent 
miners, to obtain this ‘‘ unconducted ” tour and was 
able to see the real conditions of labour. 

An effort is certainly being made to make better 
conditions for the workers, but I am of the opinion 
that the people at the head of affairs could easily 
improve these efforts. For instance, each factory or 
mine has its workers’ committee, which is allowed to 
Suggest better methods of production to the manage- 
ment. These suggestions are certainly made, but 
seldom are they put into operation, for in the mines 
we discovered old methods still being employed after 
repeated “' suggestions’ from the workers’ com- 
mittec 

Every worker is entitled to a holiday of from 
two to four weeks on full pay. He certainly needs 
this. One feels that this would be a desirable thing 
for English workers, who work so much harder than 
the Russians! In the mines the workers live, rent- 
free, in houses of poor stamp, with no sanitation or 
water or bath, and a family in each room. The 
workers certainly could not aftord to pay rent, as 
their wages are so very low. A miner who works at 
the coal face receives only an average of 4.35 roubles 


“THE BULK OF THE PEOPLE ARE PEASANTS”: 


one finds an enclosed space where flowers 
and trees are planted, and always there is 
a platform where the ever-present political 
speeches are delivered. In this garden the 
workers’ sole recreation is to be found, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a sports ground, 
where even football matches are played. This 
is quite all right in summer, but one’s 
thoughts naturally fly to the question— 
“What recreation can they have in winter ?”’ 

It is possible that, during the régime of 
the Tsar, the people had no recreation at 
all, and are, therefore, highly delighted with 
these innovations. In Artimovsk, a town of 
over forty thousand inhabitants, there were 
a theatre, two open-air picture houses, and 
a summer theatre. In all of these one only 
saw plays bearing on the Revolution, and 
yet the officials of the town assured us that 
everything was being done to broaden people’s 
minds ! 

Transport for workers is extremely bad, 
as there are no good roads. Only a very 
few motor-buses are to be seen, and train 
service is very uncomfortable indeed. In one 
train in which we travelled, we sat upon 


COUNTRY-WOMEN BEFORE THE LENINGRAD-MOSCOW TRAIN. 


“*Transport for workers is extremely bad, as there are no good roads. Only a few motor-buses are to be seen, and train service is very 
- uncomfortable indeed. . . . People are to be seen at the railway stations lying about all over the place, waiting for trains.” 


The Three Photographs on this Page are by John Fraenkel, Copenhagen 


“Home Life of the Workers 
in Soviet Russia,’’ and the 
“Cost of Living —Unemploy 
ment, Pay, and Pensions.’ 





hard wooden seats, and overhead were similar 
boards on which to sleep. People are to 
be seen at the railway stations lying about 
all over the place, waiting for trains. Each 








A WOMAN AT WORK IN SOVIET RUSSIA: A REGULATOR 


OF TRAMS IN LENINGRAD 
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A FILM FOUNDED ON THE “TITANIC” DISASTER: (“Se ” 
SCENES FROM “ATLANTIC.” . : 
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{AFTER THE CAPTAIN HAS GIVEN THE LAST GRIM ORDER-“‘EVERY MAN FOR “~"; 
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THE BAND OF THE SINKING LINER, ‘‘GAME TO THE END,’’ CONTINUES TO PLAY | , 
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“AFTER THE PADRE HAS CALMED THE DOOMED CROWD IN THE SMOKING-ROOM : ay 
"4 CARD-PLAYERS AND (TO LEFT) THE CRIPPLED JOHN ROOL AND HIS WIFE //” 
if. (MR. FRANKLIN DYALL AND MISS ELLALINE TERRISS). sy 
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Nfl CROWD REACTION TO FEAR OF IMMINENT DEATH: A WILD SCENE AMONG 
he STEERAGE AND OTHER PASSENGERS HERDED IN THE SMOKING-ROOM. 
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Pe “{/ GOOD LUCK TO YOU!" THE CAPTAIN (MR. LYNN) AND THE FIRST OFFICER /)” 

if i (MR. JOHN LONGDEN) ON THE BRIDGE AT THE LAST. “log 
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MN, , An 
i, », ‘REFUSING TO LEAVE HIS POST, HE DECLINED THE AID OF A LIFE-BELT, AND my 
el, ‘ oo, Os 

ae UF Ge we ee ee ae a ee NY show how the imminent approach of death acts on various types of character, 


OPERATOR (MR. SYD CROSSLEY). ‘ ; si 

hy both singly and in the mass, and illustrate vividly the tragic happenings of such 
= a catastrophe. The principal character, that of John Rool, the crippled novelist 
in his invalid-chair, played at His Majesty’s by Mr. Godfrey Tearle, is represented 
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The loss of the “ Titanic'’ with nearly 1500 lives, on April 14, 1912—probably | in the film by Mr. Franklin Dyall, while Miss Ellaline Terriss appears as Mrs. Rool, 
the greatest peace-time disaster in the annals of the sea—formed the basis of Mr. | the heroic wife who will not leave her husband—a part originally taken, on 
Ernest Raymond's play, “ The Berg"’ (produced at His Majesty’s Theatre last | the stage, by Miss Marion Fawcett. The cast of the film also includes Miss 
March), and a sound-film version of the play has now been made by British Helen Haye and Miss Joan Barry. A German version of “ Atlantic,” with 


International Pictures, Ltd., in the studios at Elstree. Scenes of intense poignancy | German players substituted. was given in Berlin on October 28 
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“AN ESCAPE INTO ADVENTURE.” 








SOS 


BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


“CLIMBS AND SKI RUNS”: By F. S. SMYTHE.* 


OW long mountain-climbing will persist as 

an escape into adventure from our increasing 
uniformity and monotony is often a matter of dis- 
cussion among us,’’ says Geoffrey Winthrop Young, 
writing a little wistfully of his kindred. ‘ It would 
seem doubtful that men will feel impelled any longer 


(PUBLISHED BY BLACKWOOD.) 


may be superb; there is rosemary in remembrance ; 
faith, charity, and love are in the _ brotherhood 
of the rope and the axe; but it is the primal 
instinct to vanquish that is the lure clutched in 
the gauntlet thrown down as challenge, and success, 
the elusive, that is the guerdon. 

“An escape into adventure ’’—and 
into what adventure! The _ kindly 
British hills have their caprices, although 











“one rock climb is very like another . . 
a different combination of  contor- 
tions.’”” There are dangers in the yellow, 
black-daubed, red-splashed, angular 
Dolomites, their steepness and com- 
plexity, their brittleness. There are 
perils in the peaks of Corsica, even 
though they are less perceptible at 
times than the evening odours of 
Calasima, ‘‘ the highest village in Corsica 
in more senses than one.’”’ There is 
defiance in the West Buttress of 
Clogwyn dur Arddu. But it is in such 
master mountains of the Alps as the 
dragon-guarded Tédi, the Schreckhorn— 
‘the Peak of Terror ’’—the Eiger—well 
called ‘‘ The Ogre ’’—Mont Blanc and 
Mont Blanc de Courmayeur that the 
mountaineer meets Nature in all her 
savagery, all her deceitfulness, all her 
glory. There—an he has the youth, 
the will, the strength, and the ability— 
he may duel to his doom with her or 
to her undoing. 

The odds are on the Dame who is 
“red in tooth and claw,” tempting and 
treacherous, a mother and a murderer. 

Defending her inviolate bastions 
with battering storm and with jagged 
rock, with avalanche and 
falling stone, with glassy 


explosion. I received a stunning’ blow on the head 
as if I had been sandbagged For a second or 
so I was completely knocked out, and but for 
the rope, which I had previously fastened securely 
round a rock, I might have fallen and dragged 
the party to disaster. When I had recovered my 
wits sufficiently to move down, fits of trembling 
supervened, and it was only with difficulty that 
I could control my limbs. No doubt the nerve 
centres were affected. Considering the violence of 
the discharge, and the terrific report that accom- 
panied it, the shock I received was without doubt 
only the secondary effect of the flash. A direct hit 
must have been fatal. Even the secondary or 
‘corona’ effects of a lightning discharge may be 
fatal. Dr. Russell tells me that had my clothes 
been dry, I would in all probability not have sur- 
vived such a powerful shock. Fortunately we had 
been well damped by the first storm, and the elec- 
trical fluid naturally ran down my wet clothes in 
preference to my body. As is well known, a high 
frequency current utilises only the surface of a con- 
ductor. This peculiarity is known to engineers as 
the ‘skin effect.’ In my case my ‘skin,’ for elec- 
trical purposes, was represented by my clothes.” 
The while, there was grave risk of being whirled from 
the slopes by the blizzard ! And tempestuous weather 
is but one sorrow, a single spy of the battalions. 
Warning had been given, but the climbers had 
not heeded it—indeed, they scarcely appreciated it. 
“The dawn was wild and hurried, and scarcely had 
the sun’s first rays lit the snow wall of the Fiescher- 
hérner when it was superseded by a weird greenish 
glow. . . . Everywhere we looked the green colour 
predominated. . . . I have since spoken to Dr. A. 
Russell, F.R.S., the noted expert on thunderstorms 
and their attendant phenomena. He told me that 


these ‘ green ray sunrises,’ as he termed them, are 
{Continued om page x. 








ice and traitorous snow, 
unscalable walls, loose 
‘‘ holds,’’ precipitous slopes, 
numbing cold and _frost- 
bite, the dread hour of 

















A JANUARY DAWN: THREADING THE SNOW-MASKED CREVASSES 


OF THE 13,000-FT. PIZ BERNINA. 


The Piz Bernina is the highest peak in the Engadine. Owing to the hardness of 
the snow, skis were abandoned below the great ice-fall known as “‘ The Laby- 
rinth,” and the ascent was continued on foot. The party are seen threading the 
intricate system of treacherous snow-masked crevasses. The first night was That she does not 
spent at the Boval Hut, and the second at the Marco E Rosa Hut. 
Reproduced from “‘ Climbs and Ski Runs," by Courtesy of Mr. F. S. Smythe, the Author, 


and of Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, the Publishers. 


to cling perilously with their hands and feet, when 
every salience and secret on the earth’s surface has 
become attainable upon easy mechanical wings. Will 
the impulse to adventure—which has coincided so 
happily for a time with that ‘ feeling ’ for mountains— 
die with its opportunity ? Or will new outlets be 
found during yet another stage in our conquest of 
the elements ? ” 

The answer is in the deeds of F. S. Smythe and 
in his words: ‘“‘ To a mountaineer an Alpine peak is 
something more than a mass of rock, snow, and ice 
rising to inhospitable altitudes, and however much 
those who gaze from below may rhapsodise at beauty 
of form, grace of outline, and richness of colouring, 
they cannot experience the feelings of the climber 
setting forth to the attack; his doubts and fears ; 
the fierce joy of conquest; the downwards glimpse 
through a breaking mist; the relaxation of taut 
muscles and strung nerves on the summit.” 

And be it remembered that Mr. Smythe has 
been won back from other heights. He “ represents 
a moment of reprieve in the threatened change. He 
has been recaptured from the militant profession of 
wings to struggle once again . . . to balance upon 
his feet, at comfortless angles, and to smite and 
grip with his fingers at elemental surfaces.” 

True, it was an easy victory, for the flyer returned 
to pioneer acknowledges a “ religion,’’ “‘a reasoned 
devotion to the hills,’”” without which he would not 
care to exist ; but it remains a victory to be acclaimed. 

The attack and the fierce joy of conquest: that 
is the secret. The view from the ledge or the pinnacle 


ied Climbs. and Ski "Runs: Mountaineering and Ski-ing in the 
Alps, Great Britain, and Corsica.” By F. S. Smythe. With a Fore- 
word by Geoffrey Winthrop Young. (William Blackwood and Sons ; 
21s. net.) 


start before the dawn, 
glacier, couloir, and 
moraine, she battles like 
the elemental Fury that 
she is, jealous of ambitious, 
encroaching Man. 


always win is one of the 
wonders. ‘‘ Never does a 
man approach nearer the 
line bordering life and death as on a 
mountain. He holds in his finger-tips 
the power of either, his very toes are 
arbiters of his destiny. And how small 
an organism he is, a mere atom amid 
forces that may arise and crush him ; 
yet a dominant atom for a time, ofa 
wider orbit than his fellows of plain 
and city.” 

“A dominant atom’’: his weapons, 
bravery and self-confidence; the stout 
boot, the ski, and the crampon; ruck- 
sack, rope, and ice-axe; the cunning 
cranny, the hard-cut step, the constrict- 
ing chimney, the friendly ledge; and, 
Fortune so willing it, companions after 
his own heart. Above and beyond all, 
the philosophy of “ If’’—‘‘ If you can 
force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are 
gone, And so hold on when there is 
nothing in you——’”’ 

See anenemy. ‘A blinding tourmente 
of snow and hail, snarling wind, and 
crashing thunder,’’ on the Schreckhorn. 























“There was no previous indication of 
the electrical tension,” Mr. Smythe 
recalls. ‘‘ Ice-axes and metal objects 
did not hiss as they usually do. The 
charged clouds were blown at great 
speed against the mountain and, as soon 
as they were near enough, discharged 
their electrical energy. Douglas and 
Harrison were below me, moving care- 
fully over the difficult rocks, when there 
was a blinding glare and a terrible 


TWO MILES OF DENSE FOREST RAZED TO THE GROUND BY 
AN AVALANCHE NEAR VIZZAVONA, IN CORSICA: THE PATH CUT 


THROUGH THE TREES. 


Mr. Smythe notes on this photograph: ‘‘ The path through beech and pine forests 
swept clear by the largest avalanche that has ever fallen in Corsica within living 
memory. Most people associate Corsica with sunshine and heat, 
winter months huge snowfalls are common in the mountains. 
destroyed several shepherds’ huts in the valley, and killed a number of persons 

It is a much bigger avalanche than any | have seen in the Alps.” 
Reproduced from “ Climbs and Ski Runs,” by Courtesy of Mr. F. S. Smythe, the Author, 


but during the 
This avalanche 


and of Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, the Publishers. 
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“AN ESCAPE INTO ADVENTURE”: 


THE ATOM MAN ON MASTER MOUNTAINS. 
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MILES IN LENGTH. 
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/ A FORMIDABLE MOAT OVER WHICH THE MOUNTAINEER MUST PASS BY SNOW- nes 
ay) BRIDGE, OR MUST CROSS IN SOME OTHER WAY: A BERGSCHRUND (A CREVASSE) 
ON MONT BLANC. . 








git THE JUNGFRAU AS SEEN FROM THE LARGEST SKI FIELD IN EUROPE: A wl 
“sy PARTY ON SKIS ON THE GREAT ALETSCH GLACIER, WHICH IS OVER FIFTEEN / 
be ‘ne 
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THE GHOST PEAK THAT IS HAUNTED BY THE SPIRITS OF THE DAMNED! ON THE SUMMIT OF THE GESPENSYERHORN-—ON THE LEFT, THE FINSTERAARHORN ; 
ae IN THE CENTRE, THE PEAKS OF THE FIESCHERGABELHORNER ; ON THE RIGHT, THE PEAKS OF ZERMATT AND THE PENNINE ALPS (FORTY MILES 
{ 
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Describing these photographs, Mr. Smythe, whose book, ‘‘ Climbs and Ski Runs," 
is reviewed on the opposite page, writes of the first: ‘‘ The Great Aletsch Glacier 
is the longest glacier in Europe. On the right is the Jungfrau Joch; and the 
Jungfrau Joch Hotel (out of sight) is the highest hotel in Europe (11,400 ft.)— 
a magnificent ski-ing centre even in midsummer, when the Swiss military patrol 
races are held.” Of the second, he notes: ‘“‘In the background is Mont Blanc 
de Courmayeur, the Italian summit of Mont Blanc, to the summit of which 
Professor T. Graham Brown, F.R.S., and _I made a new route in 1928—the first 
ascent from the Brenva Glacier. This climb took two days, and must be 


” 


Repropuctions From “ CuimBs AND Ski Runs, 





reckoned as one of the hardest ice and rock climbs yet done. This ‘ bergschrund’ 
is a typical example of a difficulty with which the climber is frequently con- 
fronted. It is a huge crevasse which separates the glacier from the mountain- 
side. It is a moat over which the mountaineer must, by hook or crook, find a 
snow-bridge, or some other means of crossing, or fail in his climb.” As to the 
third photograph, he comments: ‘‘ The Gespensterhorn is a little-known, 12,400-ft. 
peak in the Bernese Oberland, and provides a splendid ski run. Its name means 
‘The Ghost Peak,’ and superstition has it that it is haunted by the spirits of 
the damned! The Finsteraarhorn is the highest peak in the Oberland (14,024 Ng 


spy Courtesy or Mr. F. S. SMytHE, THE AUTHOR, AND OF Messrs. WM. BLAcKwoop AND Sons, THE PUBLISHERS. 
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By MICHAEL ORME. 
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“ON WITH THE SHOW” (AT THE TIVOLI). 
, ROM the charming coloured interludes of ‘‘ Broad- 
way Melody,” and its successors, to the * hun- 
dred per cent.’’ natural colour vaudeville entertain- 
ment was but a step. The step has been taken, 
and, it may safely be said, triumphantly taken, by 
Warner Bros., whose picture, ‘“‘ On with the Show,’ 
has succeeded the popular “ Bulldog Drummond 
on the Tivoli screen. [ could not, as a layman, 
point out the advances in natural colour-photography 
made since Douglas Fairbanks gave us ‘ The Black 
Pirate,”’ which was introduced to London at the 
same theatre some vears ago, and of which I treasure 
pleasant memories. Indeed, it seems to me _ that 
the same shortcomings apparent in Fairbanks’s 
picture, judged from the point of view of colour, yet 
remain to be overcome. There is still a certain 
fuzziness of outline in ensembles, a certain atmospheric 
agitation drawn, like a curtain of shimmering gauze, 
over figures seen at a middle-distance; above all, an 
all-pervading tinge of brown that turns snowy-limbed 
blondes into dusky beauties until they emerge from 
the background, and intrudes on all the gentler 
colours of the artist’s palette. On the other hand, 
the palette shows a wider range of tints, and there 
is a delicacy in the treatment of the more remote 
vistas which is obviously the result of research 
and experiment. 

Alan Crosland, the able director, has handled 
his material with a clear perception of its popular 
appeal. It is easy to recognise the value of 
colour in the gyrations of a beauty-chorus con- 
verting the stage into an animated rainbow; as 
easy to foretell the tremendous effect of dn 
intermezzo such as “ The Land of Let’s Pretend,” 
wherein a procession of stately yet slender goddesses, 
trailing robes of splendour—trailing, mark you, not 
wearing, for goddesses hate being muffled up !—and 
bearing all the plumes of Africa upon their proud 
little heads, descend a high-flung flight of steps against 
a diaphanous sky, to which bubbles, frail as dreams, 
continually ascend—a scene as delicate, as magical 
as a Dulac illustration. The inspiration of such a 
scene may well be due to Larry Ceballos, who is 
responsible for the ‘‘ Dance and Stage Presentation.” 
But the pace, the humour, the drama of the frenzied 
life that goes on behind the scenes the while the ‘* show 
goes on,”’ are certainly the result of Mr. Crosland’s 
vision and imagination. He has created the harried 
atmosphere, the feeling of piled-up 
misfortune, which, to a greater or 





an echo of the human struggle, failure, and achieve- 
ment back of all the glitter. 


“THE GREAT GABBO” (NEW GALLERY). 

The Great Gabbo”’ might have been a great 
film. As it stands, it is a film embodying a great 
idea and a great performance. If only James Cruze, 

















FAMOUS FILM PLAYERS TOGETHER ON THE SCREEN 
FOR THE FIRST TIME: DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AND 
MARY PICKFORD IN THE “TALKIE” VERSION OF 


“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW”—DUE SHORTLY AT 


THE LONDON PAVILION. 


the director, could have perceived the tremendous 
opportunity for a really fine drama and grasped it 
without any shilly-shallying, or any truckling to 
what is supposed to be the popular demand, what a 
picture we would have had! But Cruze, whose 
“Covered Wagon’ remains a memorable example 
of the silent “ screen-epic,”” has come up to date 





with such a rush that he has only just had time to 
look around and notice the popularity of the vaude- 
ville entertainment picture. Now, the herd-instinct 
of film-producers has caused this particular form of 
picture to be done to death. It has to be extra- 
ordinarily good of its kind to be acceptable, and that 
aspect of “‘ The Great Gabbo "’ is by no means extra- 
ordinary. On the contrary, it is ordinary, and much 
of it is dull. It holds no compensations for switching 
us off continually from the tragedy of Gabbo. Just 
enough stage-traffic to create the right atmosphere 
(since this is a tragedy of stage life), with none of the 
kicking choruses, would have given Eric von Stroheim 
the background he needed. Chopped about and 
interrupted as it is, his portrait of the vain, ego- 
worshipping ventriloquist is one of the finest achieve- 
ments I have ever seen. The Great Gabbo, in the 
clutch of his overweening conceit and ambition, 
deliberately banished all kindliness, all consideration, 
and gave free rein to his cruel temper. But he had 
his finer instincts, and he handed them on, as it were, 
to Otto, his doll. Otto, you might say, stood for his 
soul. He talked to Otto, and put into his mouth 
the words of that still, small voice that is so difficult 
to smother. And when, on the very pinnacle of 
fame, he lost the woman he had hoped to reinstate 
in his life, in a very frenzy of grief he battered in the 
gentle little face of the puppet. The picture should 
have ended here, for, without his soul, how could the 
Great Gabbo go on? The last crazy manifestation 
of megalomania, with the ventriloquist shouting his 
creed of self-exaltation in the midst of the desperately- 
dancing chorus and principals on the open stage, 
misses fire as a dramatic situation, because the pro- 
ducer has insisted on giving us the whole of the en- 
semble, instead of the important section of it. Mr. 
Cruze uses throughout an amount of lighting that 
results in a sort of ‘‘ white photography,’’ neither 
becoming nor atmospheric. But Eric von Stroheim 
soars above all blemishes. His is a figure of extra- 
ordinary power. Very little gesture, an even voice, 
often sunk to a whisper; vet every line he utters, 
every movement he makes, conveys in an uncanny 
way tension, suspense, the lurking danger ahead. 
He excites hatred, contempt, and, through the medium 
of his sad puppet, pity for a lonely, tortured soul 


THE FILM SOCIETY. 


The Film Society, on the threshold of its fifth 
season, can look back with pride 





lesser degree, invade the first-night 
of any big show in the hidden 
world on the other side of the 
footlights. For the purposes of 
dramatic contrast, poor Jerry (ex- 
cellently played by Sam Hardy), 
the manager of a show which 
must get to Broadway or “ bust,” 
is in unusually deep and hot 
water. His pockets are empty, 
his backer withdraws because a 
dear little “ trouper’’ refuses her 
favour, his leading-lady lets him 
down, his till is robbed, and he 
himself is nearly arrested. And 
yet the Show goes on, smoothly, 
smilingly, superbly staged. Not 
one in the audience realises the 
witch’s cauldron seething and 
bubbling behind the thickness of 
a painted canvas backcloth. 
Like the mint-juleps_ that, 
recklessly rhymed with ‘“‘ two 
lips,’ supply the theme of a 
prominent ensemble-song, ‘‘ On 
with the Show”’ is an exhilarat- 
ing, nicely-spiced, heady, and not 
too heavy mixture — thoroughly 
enjoyable. It is interpreted by a 








and satisfaction on the firm 
establishment of its initial aims, 
as well as the development of 
its activities. Its first object 
was, and still is, to provide the 
students of the kinema with an 
opportunity of seeing films not 
otherwise available to them ; not, 
in fact, the merely commercial 
film, though it must be re- 
membered that several popular 
pictures have reached the com- 
mercial kinemas by way of the 
Film Society. The Society has, 
during the last years, widened 
its interests internationally, and 
intends, moreover, to form three 
practical study groups on “ Film 
Direction and Scenario Writing,”’ 
on ‘‘Camera Work,” and on 
“Abstract Film Production,”’ 
details of which will be an- 
nounced later. The fifth season 
promises to be full of interest. It 
opens on Nov. 10 at the Tivoli 
with “ The Battleship Potemkin,” 
by Eisenstein. After that, a gen- 
erous selection from a répertoire 
of Russian, French, German, 
Czecho - Slovakian and Japanese 








well-chosen company of pleasant 
people, though Louise Fazenda’s 
falsetto coyness is an acquired 
taste which I find it difficult to 
acquire. But Betty Compson, as 
the nymph-like star of the vaude- 
ville show, stands out against the 
scintillating background—a clear- 
cut, coolly cynical little person, 
with a note of weary self- 
appraisement at the end that is 


THE FIRST SHAKESPEAREAN “ TALKIE,” WITH 
OF SHREWS: MARY PICKFORD AS KATHARINA AND DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AS PETRUCHIO IN 
MR. C. B. COCHRAN’S FORTHCOMING PRODUCTION OF “THE TAMING OF THE SHREW” AT THE 


LONDON PAVILION. 


It has been reserved for the films to emblazon Shakespeare’s name in electric light in Piccadilly Circus, through 
Mr. C. B. Cochran’s production (announced for November 14) of ‘* The Taming of the Shrew” as a “‘ talkie”’ picture 
at the London Pavilion, with Mr. Douglas Fairbanks and Miss Mary Pickford (his wife) as Petruchio and Katharina. 
It is the first film in which the two famous screen artists have appeared together. 
been treated in a rollicking spirit, and there are rather disquieting rumours of 
Mrs. Fairbanks, who recently’ came on a visit to Europe, are expected to attend the first night at the Pavilion. 


“THE WORLD’S SWEETHEART” 


The comedy, it is said, has 


* additional dialogue.”” Mr. and 


films is promised, including “‘ The 
Legend of the Forty-Seven Ronin"’ 
(Japanese) in thirty reels ! 

Owing to the larger seating 
accommodation of the Tivoli, the 
Society has space for another 
hundred members. Immediate 
application should be made by 
those desirous of joining to the 
Secretary, Miss J. M. Harvey, 
56, Manchester Street, W.1 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WINTER SPORT: ALPINE “ MANNERS AND CUSTOMS.” 


DRAWN BY REGINALD CLEAVER. (COPYRIGHTED.) 





MAN OFF SKIS — WY 
“OF COURSE, Now ~ 
1 SUPPOSE WE’RE 
To SUBMIT To BE 


PHOTOGRAPHED!” 


MAN ON xis 
¢ 

“WELL, ITS MORE 

LIKELY To BE YOU THAN ME 

OLD MAN 
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“ANY CHANCE OF A SHAVE?” 


@,» 
FRAID NOT, UNLESS ITS 
BACK OF NECK. 
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AWOMAN /SW A FRIGHT IF. SHE ZS IN THE FASHION 

















SKETCH OF IRATE GENTLEMAN IN A FIX . 
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AS CONCERNS SIZES IN SHOE WEAR, 
THERE IS VERY LITTLE IN IT, 
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SUGGESTED TITLE - A CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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> SIH Bgciveld Sbeate.—~ 
ENTERTAINERS 


OLD STYLE AND - NEW. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WINTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND: A LEAF FROM AN ARTIST’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


As in former seasons, Mr. Reginald Cleaver has again supplied us with some of 
his inimitable sketches, illustrating the lighter side of winter sports in Switzerland. 
On this occasion he has selected for treatment some amusing idiosyncrasies of 
costume, masculine and feminine, noting, among other things, the contrast between 


the new and the old type of entertainer, both in attire and personality. One 
drawing airs a masculine grievance against the modern woman's way of monopolis- 
ing the barber by having the back of her neck shaved. The humours of the 
inexpert ski-runner are not forgotten. 

Dd 
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FORESTS OF THE DEEP: WONDERFUL CORAL GROWTHS 
OF TREE-LIKE FORM OFF THE BAHAMAS. 
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A CONTRIVANCE FOR LIFTING A LARGE 
A GIGANTIC PADDED ‘PALM”’ 
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ROAMING AMID FAIRY-LIKE FORESTS OF CORAL ON THE SEA-BED: A DIVER PHOTOGRAPHED THROUGH 
OF AN UNDER-WATER STUDIO, WITH THE OCCUPANT OF WHICH HE IS IN COMMUNICATION. 
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MORE WONDERFUL THAN ALICE’S 
BABY SYLVIA, HELD IN A HAVERSACK 
TO THE NEW 
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PROBABLY THE LARGEST SPECIMEN OF CORAL EVER TAKEN FROM THE SEA-BED: A HUGE ‘“ BRANCH OF THE ‘ PALMATE” 
VARIETY, MEASURING 16 FT. BY 14 FT. ACROSS, AND WEIGHING 4 TONS. 
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In our last issue, our readers will remember, we gave some remarkable under-water photographs of tropical fish swimming 
about among the coral-beds of the ocean floor off the Bahamas. These photographs were taken through the window of 
an under-sea studio at the lower end of a long tube let down from a boat on the surface, and forming part of the 
apparatus of an expedition led by Mr. J. E. Williamson on behalf of the Field Museum of Chicago. The tube was the 
invention of his father, Captain Charles Williamson, and had originally been devised for salvage work, but it was easily : eee 
adapted to the purpose of oceanic research. Besides the photographic study of fish life, another object of the expedition, re Loong DESCENT TO THE NEW FAIRYLAND 
with which our present illustrations are more particularly concerned, was to obtain examples for the Museum of the adiae tat tet tte 
marvellous coral formations from the ‘‘ forests"’ of the ocean floor. While his wife, sitting with her baby, Sylvia, inside 
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DIVING FOR NATURE’S TREASURE IN TROPIC SEAS; 
AND DESCENTS BY TUBE TO THE OCEAN FLOOR. 
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> PALMATE CORAL FROM THE SEA-BED: § 


DEVISED BY MR. J. E. WILLIAMSON. “ol, 
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re STAG-HORN CORAL, BRANCHED LIKE THE BOUGHS OF A TREE: ONE OF THE REMARKABLE SPECIMENS FROM THE OCEAN ‘“; 
(4 FLOOR OBTAINED BY THE FIELD MUSEUM—WILLIAMSON UNDER-SEA EXPEDITION DURING ITS RECENT OPERATIONS OFF THE (/™ 
we COAST OF THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, WITH NATIVES AT WORK UPON IT. “ 
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ADVENTURE DOWN THE RABBIT-HOLE: ‘” 


BY HER FATHER, GOING DOWN A TUBE {7 
FAIRYLAND. “, 
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yu SUGGESTING SNOW-COVERED TREES, BRANCHES, AND GIANT MUSHROOMS: CORAL GROWTHS IN AMAZING VARIETY OBTAINED by 
‘uf FROM THE UNDER-SEA ‘‘FORESTS’’: SPECIMENS BLEACHING ON THE SHORE AFTER THE REMOVAL BY CHEMICALS OF A FILM cy 
OF LIVING POLYPS, WHICH, WITH MILLIONS OF THEIR ANCESTORS, HAD BUILT UP THESE BEAUTIFUL FORMATIONS. f 
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the studio, sketched and photographed the fishes, Mr. J. E. Williamson directed the operations of native boys, who alone 
were capable of strenuous exertion in the intense heat of a tropical summer. Thus he succeeded in packing and shipping 
to the Museum some twenty tons of rare specimens of coral, including one, of the *‘ palmate'’ type, which was probably 
i, the largest piece ever obtained from the sea-bed. In order to lift it, Mr. Williamson invented a special device (shown 


a cenenaereaiadamansie Mh =‘ 2 a 
semana / f above) in the form of a padded “* palm. Both palmate and stag-horn coral bear an extraordinary resemblance to branches 
AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA: 























LAND SYLVIA, SEEN FROM ABOVE CLIMBING {y of trees. When the specimens had been brought to the surface, they were taken ashore and treated with chemicals, to 
BABY “NURSERY AND STUDIO. Ma, remove the film of living polyps. They were then laid on the sand to bleach in the sun. Two photographs show how 
os Wh —") Mr. Williamson carried his little daughter down the tube to her under-sea “ nursery.” 
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THE HOUSE-SPARROW AND THE TREE-SPARROW. 


By W. PP. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “Che Courtship of Ani 


tae does not need to be an ornithologist to dis- 
tinguish that commonest of our native birds, 
the house-sparrow, at sight. But, having distinguished 
it, what of it ? Here, 
as I say, is one of 





the commonest 
of our native birds, 
as much at home 
in thickly popu- 
lated towns as in 
the hedgerow or the 
farmyard, yet to 
how many people is 
it anything more 
than just a sparrow, 
too common to be 
of any interest to 
anyone ? Neverthe- 
less, like Tenny- 
son's “ flower in the 
crannied wall,” it 
presents some ex- 
traordinarily inter- 
esting problems, 
more especially if 
it be considered to- 
gether with its near 
relation the tree- 
sparrow. Though 
the tree-sparrow is 
by no means so 
widespread or so 
numerous as_ the 
house-sparrow, it is 
still not a rare bird. 











Yet how many peo- 





ple are there who 
realise that such a 
bird exists, though 
they may have seen 
it dozens of times ; 
for to the unob- 
servant the two 
species are indistin- 
guishable? Yet they 
differ one from an- 
other much more 
than is apparent at 
first sight. 


FIG. 1. THE FEMALE HOUSE- 
SPARROW : PLUMAGE DIFFERING 
FROM THE MALE’S, ESPECIALLY 
AS HAVING NO BLACK ON THE 
THROAT. 
The female house-sparrow illustrates 
the usual course of the evolution of a 
resplendent dress which is first per- 
fected by the male, then acquired by 
the female, and finally by the young. 
The absence of the black throat in the 
female is only one of the many points 
wherein she differs from the male in 


this matter of coloration. 
On account of 


what is to follow, special note is to be taken of 
the fact that the house -sparrow presents three dis- 
tinct personalities, so to speak; for the cock, the 
hen, and the fledgling are all different in the matter 
of their coloration. The adult cock (Fig. 2), you will 
remember, has, in the first place, a grey crown and 
nape, set off by a narrow bordering of a chocolate hue ; 
a black throat and gorget, masked to a great extent 
during the winter months by greyish tips to the 
black feathers, but one white band across the wing; 
and a mantle of pale brown, relieved by dark streaks. 
He wears, by comparison with his mate (Fig. 1), a 
resplendent dress. For her vestments, as everybody 
knows, display a Quaker-like severity; while her 
offspring in their fledgling plumage are still duller. 


Now, the tree-sparrow (Fig. 3) is, to begin with, 
a somewhat smaller bird, but recognisable at sight by 
the black cheek-patch set upon a ground-work of 
white. Furthermore, the crown is not grey, but of 
a uniform vinous chocolate hue, while there are two 
white bars across the wings; and, it will be noticed, 
the dark streaks along the back are somewhat narrower 
and more sharply defined. But more than this. 
However many you may see, you will, apparently, 
never see a hen nor a fledgling unless she be feeding 
it. And this because male, female, and young all 
wear the same “ resplendent’”’ livery. The dress of 
“‘ hodden-grey,’”’ answering to that of the female and 
fledgling house-sparrow, has been discarded. 


Having now made note of the fact that there are 
two distinct types of sparrows to be seen during our 
explorations of the countryside—if we are not out to 
beat records, when trees and tree-sparrows alike 
become reduced to a mere blur—it might be suppo->? 
that there was no more to be said. But there is a 
great deal more—much more than I can crowd into 


ls,” “Rand 


Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 





this essay. I must leave, on this account, all specula- 
tions as to why the one species is so much more common 
than the other, and more widely spread, as well as 
questions pertaining to their food, for I want to 
concentrate on these very striking differences in 
coloration, since surely they call for some explanation. 


The two species, be it noted, share the same climate, 
the same environment, and the same food. And in 
their habits they are not dissimilar. There seems 
to be nothing, in short, governing these external 
conditions, which will in the slightest degree throw any 
light on the strikingly different coloration. We have 
something more, as I hope to show, than mere guess- 
work to go upon when we postulate some internal 
*‘ diathesis,"” some internal physiological current 
setting towards a concentration of pigmentation, of 
which one can cite cases among birds by the score. 
And we can follow the common and normal course of 
their evolution with no little certainty. 


We have justification for the assumption that 
originally all birds were ‘‘ drab-coloured.’’ Then, as 
in so many and widely different types of birds to-day, 
the males began to display a little bright colour on 
the wings or along the back—e.g., the “ laughing 
jackass ”’ kingfisher. In the course of time the males 
of such species become entirely glorified. Sooner or 
later, the females, with advancing age, begin to follow 
along the same course, until in due time they are as 
vividly coloured as the males. The young birds still 
wear the ancestral drab-hued vestments. Our robin 
and starling afford instances in point. Finally, male, 
female, and young alike all wear vestments of splen- 
dour—as, for example, in our kingfisher, and in this 
particular case of the tree-sparrow now under con- 
sideration. 


But we have yet to correlate these facts with 
certain others seeming to show that the acquisition 
of these permanent “ glad-rags’”’ is intimately asso- 
ciated with the activities of certain of the glands 
associated with reproduction. For there are many 
species which, with the oncoming of the breeding 
season, slip off, so to speak, by a moult, a very soberly 
coloured dress, and put on one of bright hues, as well 
as long, erectile frills and tufts, as in the case of the 
famous ruff (Machetes pugnax). As soon as the breeding 

















FIG. 3. THE TREE-SPARROW: A BREAST VIEW, WHICH 
SHOWS THE BLACK SPOT ON THE CHEEK THAT CHIEFLY 
DISTINGUISHES IT FROM THE HOUSE SPARROW. 
The tree - sparrow can be distinguished at once by the black spot on 
the cheek. The black area on the throat is smaller than in the house- 
Sparrow, and the crown of the head is of a uniform vinous-chocolate 
colour. 


season is over, this ‘“‘ nuptial plumage ”’ is replaced 
by what is known as the “ winter dress.” In birds 
like the dunlin, knot, and godwit, for example, 
both sexes wear a vividly coloured ‘‘ nuptial dress,”’ 
which is retained for round about four months, 
when it is exchanged for the dull-coloured 
“winter plumage.” 


But there is a tendency to lengthen the life of 
the resplendent dress, as, for example, with our mallard 

















FIG. 2. THE COMMON SPARROW, OR HOUSE-SPARROW : 
BREAST AND BACK VIEWS OF A MALE BIRD. 
The house-sparrow is distinguished by its grey crown and nape, and 
the extensive area of black on the throat. This, however, is masked 
during the winter months, as in this photograph, by white tips to the 
black feathers (A). The dark streaks, so conspicuous on the back 
of the living bird, can scarcely be seen in the photograph (B). The 
female (Fig. 1) has a totally different coloration. 


and many other ducks. With them the “ winter ”’ 
dress is assumed before the breeding season is really 
over. Here, however, it is called an “ eclipse” 
plumage, which is commonly described as like that of 
the female ; but, as a matter of fact, this is only very 
broadly true. Be this as it may, while it is worn he 
is flightlesS, for, after the manner of his kind, all the 
flight-feathers are moulted at once, so that his only 
means of escape from enemies is by taking to the 
water. As soon as these quills have been replaced 
and hardened, the “‘ resplendent dress’ we know so 
well, and which answers to the “ nuptial plumage,” 
is resumed. The English partridge and the black- 
cock and the jungle-fowl throw a curiously interesting 
light on this “ eclipse ” plumage, for they also go into 
“ eclipse,’”’ inasmuch as, for a few short weeks, they 
display the last remnants of a once complete eclipse 
dress, or winter plumage. But this remnant is con- 
fined to the feathers of the head and neck. 


Among the passerine, or “ perching”’ birds, the 
“nuptial plumage” is commonly not assumed by a 
moult, but by abrasion of the tips of the feathers of the 
“winter plumage ’’ assumed at the autumn moult. 
The black throat of the house-sparrow, the black-and- 
white dress of the snow-bunting, and the rose-pink 
breast of the linnet afford instances in point. But the 
vivid scarlet breeding dress of the scarlet-tanager 
replaces a green winter plumage by means of a moult. 
The wing and tail-quills, however, are not renewed 
till the assumption of the ‘‘ winter plumage” at the 
autumn moult. Enough has now been said, I 
trust, to kindle a new interest in our two species 
of sparrow, concerning which, it is clear, we have 
still much to learn. 
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A MEET IN GREATER LONDON! A “SOLDIERS’ PACK” AT WOOLWICH. 


From THE Drawinc sy Gitsert Houipay. (Copyricut REseRveD.) 
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THE OPENING MEET OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY DRAG HUNT: “GUNNERS ’’ GATHERED ON THE PARADE GROUND 
IN FRONT OF THE OLD R.A. MESS AT WOOLWICH; AND THE SUBSEQUENT ‘“ FARMERS’ DINNER.’’ 


“Few people would believe you,” writes Mr. Gilbert Holiday, “if you told 
them that one of the opening meets of the Hunting Season proper took place, 
and has taken place for close on one hundred years, within the confines of 
Greater London. The scene shown is the parade ground in front of the Royal 
Artillery Mess at Woolwich on the last day of October, and a hunt is still 


possible within a mile or two's hack ride. The evening is devoted to the 
Farmers’ Dinner, when the sporting farmers of Kent and Essex partake of 
the good cheer provided by the finest Mess in the country. Such is the 
excellent spirit existing between the soldiers and the farmers that no claims 
for damage are received. The Hunt has produced many famous riders.” 
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CYPRUS AS A “TREASURE ISLAND” OF ARCHAEOLOGY : 


| NEW DISCOVERIES: A PALACE; POTTERY AND SCULPTURE; AND A RICH HOARD OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
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By Dr. EINAR GJERSTAD, Leader of the Swedish Archeological Expedition in Cyprus. 
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(See Illustrations on Pages 807 and 808). 


cult houses. These cult houses belong to 











URING tthe last year of excavation the 
work of the Swedish archzological ex- 
pedition in Cyprus has been devoted mainly 
to the complete excavation of the palace at 
Vouni, the discovery of which was reported 
in this journal last year, and to exploration 
of tombs of the archaic and classical period 
in the necropolis of the ancient town of 
Marion. Vouni belonged to the kingdom of 
Soli. The palace was erected by one of 
the kings of that kingdom about 500 B.C., 
and was abandoned about 400 B.C., when 
it was partly destroyed by fire. Consequently 
it was in use only during a comparatively 
short time. Still, two different building 
periods can be clearly distinguished. As 
a specimen of profane architecture it is quite 
unique within the Greek culture area, as no 
other palace of that period has yet been 
excavated. For our knowledge of the 
Cypriote culture in the historical period it 
is a central monument that will always be 
of the greatest importance. 
The palace has an extent of nearly 10,000 

















the palace as a sort of palace chapels. In 
the largest of these we discovered the statues 
and the statuettes already described in 
my report last year. Other statues and 
statuettes of the same kind were found also 
this year in the smaller cult houses, but the 
most remarkable discovery this season was 
that of a gold and silver treasure that was 
found deposited in a terra-cotta jar buried 
in a box-room of the palace. The treasure 
consisted of two silver bowls, of which one 
is decorated with a rosette ornament, a silver 
skyphos, four bracelets of solid gold weighing 
nearly one kilogramme, fifteen silver brace- 
lets, four gold coins, and 249 silver coins, 
and some other smaller pieces of jewellery. 
The ends of the gold bracelets are beautifully 
decorated with calves’ and goats’ heads, aud 
some of the silver bracelets end with a 
snake’s head. The gold coins are ‘‘ darics” 
from the time of Artaxerxes I. All the silver 
coins have magnificent stamps. They belong 


a to the later part of the fifth century B.c., and 














square metres (about 10,000 square yards). 
Only the walls of the lower storey are 
preserved. They are built of well-cut square 
blocks of limestone. The walls of the upper 
storey were built of sun-dried bricks, of 


A SKETCH-PLAN OF THE PALACE AT VOUNI: A GREAT BUILDING OF 
ABOUT 500 B.C., FOUND IN CYPRUS, COVERING SOME 10,000 SQUARE 
YARDS, AND, WITH ITS UPPER STOREY (NOT PRESERVED), FORMERLY 


CONTAINING ABOUT 200 ROOMS. 
































THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINES OF THE PALACE AT VOUNI IN CYPRUS: AN ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE AKIN 
TO THOSE OF THE MINOAN PALACES IN CRETE. 


which many have been found in the débris. The 
walls were covered by a layer of stucco, and the 
floors by a kind of concrete made of sand, gravel, 
and lime. As the rooms of the lower storey amount 
to more than 100, it is evident that the whole palace 
must have contained about 200 rooms. The centre 
of the palace consists of an open courtyard, three 
sides of which are surrounded by a passage once 
covered by a roof supported by columns, of which some 
bases are still im sifu. All round the courtyard the 
main rooms of the palace were grouped in a closed 
complex. A grand staircase extending over the whole 
width of the courtyard leads up to the great reception- 
hall, 19 metres (about 62 feet) in length, and 7.60 
metres (about 24 feet) in width. Most interesting is 
the fact that the shape of this room is identical with 
that of the Greek temple, which is developed out of 
the Mycenean house-type. The megaron—i.e., the 
reception-hall—of the Vouni palace is of the same 
shape as that of the Mycenean palaces. But not 
only the megaron; the whole structure of the palace 
speaks of Mycenean influence. A long and imposing 
tradition indeed! South of the main rooms is the 
kitchen department and a series of magazines bordering 
another big court with a cemented cistern. Joining 
the magazines is a remarkable vaulted room with 
thick walls pierced by holes. This seems to have 
been a hypocaust for heating the palace. To the 
north of the main rooms are the bath-rooms and 
another series of magazines opening from a corridor. 

The entrance of the palace opened at its north- 
east corner, where a ramp-way leads up along some 


supply an excellent indication for the date of 
the destruction of the palace, because the 
treasure was found immediately below a 
layer of ashes, due to the conflagration. 

Besides the work at Vouni, other exca- 
vations were made on the site of Marion. 
This town was destroyed in 312 B.C. by Ptolemy 
Soter, and a new town was built about thirty years 
later by Ptolemy Philadelphos in honour of his wife 
Arsinoé, and named after her. 

It is generally accepted by scholars that the 
remains of this town of Arsinoé are to be identified 
with some ruins close to the modern village of Polis tis 
Chrysochou, situated on the west coast of Cyprus, 
south of Vouni and northof Paphos. But the situation 
of Marion has been disputed, since no signs of a town 
site from the time before 312 B.C. could be detected 
in the vicinity of Polis tis Chrysochou. Some scholars 
therefore wanted to place it near the village of Mari, 
on the south coast of Cyprus. Wishing to settle this 
question, we dug a trial trench through part of the 
ruins of Arsinoé, and found Marion below Arsinoé. 

Our main work in Marion, however, was devoted 
to excavation of tombs from the archaic and classical 
periods, in order to complete the result yielded by 
the excavation of the palace of Vouni. Vouni and 
Marion together show the development of the Cypriote 
culture under Greek influence from the end of the 
archaic down to the end of the classical period. Vouni 
has supplied the great architecture and the sculpture 
of these periods; in Marion we found specimens™ 
of the household furniture, the handicraft, and the 
personal ornaments, such as vases of terra-cotta, 
bronze and alabaster, candelabra of iron, lamps of 
bronze and terra-cotta, bronze spoons, iron knives, 
(\Comtinued om page 832. 
































“ ARCHITECTURE UNIQUE WITHIN THE GREEK CULTURE AREA”: A PORTION OF THE 
OF THE PALACE AT VOUNI, WITH THE STAIRWAY TO THE HALL (MEGARON) 


INNER COURTYARD 
AND A SMALLER STAIRWAY 


(IN FOREGROUND) THAT LED TO AN UPPER STOREY. 
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TREASURES OF GOLD AND SILVER 
FROM CYPRUS 2000 YEARS AGO. 
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examples of the ancient craft of the goldsmith 
in Cyprus over two thousand years ago. 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 
ON THE PALACE SITE AT VOUNI. 
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coins with magnificently stamped designs. The silver 
coins belong to the later part of the fifth century B.C., 
and, as the treasure was found immediately beneath 
a layer of ashes, they indicate the date when 
the palace was destroyed by fire. The Swedish 


in Cyprus is under the patronage of the Crown 
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4 ONE OF THE TWO SILVER BOWLS AMONG THE TREASURE FOUND IN THE PALACE iad 
AT VOUNI: A PLAIN VESSEL WITH TWO LARGE HANDLES. “la, 
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Prince of Sweden, and has been at work since 1927. 
illustrated articles by Dr. Gjerstad describing his earlier discoveries 


Puotocrarus BY Dr. Einar Gyerstap, LEADER OF THE SWEDISH ARCH AOLOGICAL 
Exrepition in Cyprus. (Ser HIs ARTICLE ON Pace 806.) 


Previous 


in our issues of April 7 and September 22, 1928. 
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DISCOVERIES OF CYPRIOTE ART (™™ ™ ~ mum JEWELLERY, VASES, AND SCULPTURE 
MORE THAN 2000 YEARS OLD. FROM TOMBS AT MARION. 
a ih ORT Rg ‘popocamanacaeaniis i. ‘tbs MEINE, 
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Pana = i gts PERHAPS THE OWNER OF SOME OF THE JEWELLERY “ ™ ! 
TREASURES CYPRI SERS RAGRATED: A STATUS Ei STONE OF Al} /’ LINKS BETWEEN CYPRUS AND EGYPT ABOUT “ 
TE WOMAN OVER , . 
“4s 2000 YEARS aa "”, ons NECKLACE, WITH HAIR- ? /’CYPRIOTE WOMAN WITH HER SERVANT, FROM A ‘i, ay 500-400 B.C. : AMULETS OF EGYPTIAN FAIENCE, WITH / nd 
RINGS, AND A FUNERARY GOLD MOUTHPIECE. fe TOMB AT MARION. ny GOLD EAR-RINGS AND FINGER-RINGS, FOUND AT Mh 
fl MARION. : 
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Wh ‘Mh 
DECORATED WITH AN OWL, THE EMBLEM OF ATHENE: 
A RED-FIGURED SKYPHOS FOUND AT MARION (FOURTH 
CENTURY B.C., THE PERIOD OF MASS IMPORTS OF ATTIC 


POTTERY TO CYPRUS). 
‘yon — 






































fe: “WITH THE HANDLE BALANCED ON THE OTHER SIDE My 
BY A HUMAN FIGURE : A CHARACTERISTIC CYPRIOTE 
TERRA-COTTA VASE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 





} CENTURY B.C.: A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF GREEK 
ra POTTERY FOUND AT MARION, IN CYPRUS. 
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All the objects shown on this page, it will be noted, 
came from the site of the ancient town of Marion, 
in Cyprus, whereas those on page 807 were found 
at Vouni. As Dr. Gjerstad explains in his article A MASCULINE HEAD IN TERRA-COTTA FROM A TOMB 
on page 806, while the palace at Vouni exemplified ‘ STATUE POUND AT MARION: AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE 














and hair-ornaments. The rare gold mouthpiece 
= Wh was probably for funerary use only, a sort of 
abbreviated face-mask. At the end of the fifth 
century B.C. much Attic pottery came from Athens 
to Cyprus. Marion was destroyed in 312 B.C. 
by Ptolemy Soter, and some thirty years later 








the great architecture and sculpture of the archaic OF CYPRIOTE SCULPTURE. 








and classical periods in Cyprus, the tombs at Marion Wh: th Ptolemy Philadelphos built a new town there 
provided specimens of household furniture, handi- and named it, after his wife, Arsinoé. The site 
crafts, and persohal ornaments, such as vases of terra-cotta, bronze, and is near the modern village of Polis tis Chrysochou. The position of Marion had 
alabaster, iron knives and candelabra, bronze and terra-cotta lamps, bronze been disputed in modern times, but Dr. Gijerstad, by digging a trial trench at 
Spoons and mirrors, gold and silver ear- rings, finger-rings, bracelets, necklaces, Arsinoé, discovered the ruins of Marion in a lower stratum there. 


Puotocrapus By Dr. Eman Gyerstap, Leaver or THE SwepisH ARcHAOLOGICAL ExPEpiTION In Cyprus. (SEE HIS ARTICLE ON Pace $06,) 
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BIG-GAME HUNTING EXTRAORDINARY: TIGERS; AND A TRAPPED LION. 
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TIGERS BREAKING COVER; AND AN AFRICAN LION TRAPPED FOR A ‘“ZOO’’: PHOTOGRAPHS AT TENSE MOMENTS. 


‘Nature Magazine’? (Washington) on the 
value of * Zoos," Mr. Stephen Haweis says, with reference to this photograph : 
“It is a thrilling experience to see a fresh-caught lion or leopard in a trap. 
Its rage is beautiful and terrible, but the first emotion of a trapped animal 
having been outwitted; . .. and its desire is all 
Fear comes later.” 


Few big-game photographs could compare with these for dramatic movement game hunting again. Writing in 
and intensity. The upper one, taken at a tiger shoot in Nepal, shows two | 

tigers breaking cover. The leading animal is down with a bullet from a 
hunter's left barrel, and the second (seen roaring with rage) fell almost on top 
of the first with the next shot from the right barrel._-—The lower photograph is . . . shame; shame at 
was taken in Africa, where, it is said, the Prince of Wales will shortly go big- for fight and revenge. 
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ROYAL, PARLIAMENTARY, AND FASCIST AFFAIRS 
NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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CELEBRATING THE BEGINNING OF THE EIGHTH YEAR OF THE FASCIST REGIME 
IN ITALY: THE SCENE IN THE PIAZZA VENEZIA, ROME, WHEN SIGNOR MUSSOLINI 
ADDRESSED THE TROOPS AND THE PUBLIC. 

The celebrations in the capital took place on October 27, instead of on the following day, in 
order that the working week should not be unduly interfered with. The Duce reviewed troops 
representing the forces stationed in Rome, and including eight battalions of Fascist Militia. This 
ceremony was held near the Baths of Caracalla. The troops then marched to the Piazza Venezia. 
where thousands of other Fascists assembled. There Signor Mussolini gave an_ inspiriting 

(Continued opposite, 





























THE PRINCE OF WALES'S NEW TEMPORARY HOME AT SUNNINGDALE, IN SUCCESSION 
TO CRAIGMYLE: LITTLE COURT, WHICH IS ON THE GOLF-LINKS—-A FRONT VIEW 
SHOWING THE ITALIAN SUMMER-HOUSE. 

In due time, the Prince of Wales is to occupy Fort Belvedere, Virginia Water. and there he will 
have an aerodrome for his personal use. Repairs are now being carried out, and the alterations 

lCominued opposite. 
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THE NEW HEROIC STATUE OF SIGNOR MUSSOLINI, WHICH IS SIXTEEN FEET HIGH, 
WITH A HORSE NINETEEN FEET LONG: IL DUCE AS HE IS REPRESENTED IN THE 
STADIUM CALIED “IL LITTORIALE,’’ AT BOLOGNA. 
address——Various new public works were inaugurated to mark the anniversary of the March 
on Rome; and the gigantic statue of Signor Mussolini which is here illustrated was one of them. 
It is in the new stadium, I| Littoriale. at Bologna. It is 16 feet high, and the horse is 19 feet 

long. Other illustrations appeared in our issue of September 21 last. 
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TO BE A PERMANENT. COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES: 
FORT BELVEDERE AS IT IS AT THE MOMENT—BEING ALTERED AND REPAIRED 





FOR HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS’S OCCUPATION. 


will include the provision of a gmnasium. Meanwhile, his Royal Highness has had a lease of 
jaalena’s. Sunningdale. This tenn expired the other day, and the Prince has moved to Little 








THE BULGARIAN PARLIAMENT HOUSE REOPENED AFTER THE FIRE THAT DID IT 
MUCH DAMAGE: KING BORIS READING HIS SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. 
It may be recalled that fire broke out in the Sobranye (the Bulgarian Parliament) in Sofia on 
April 30 last, and that much damage was wrought in the Chamber. The King’s Throne, the 
Presidential tribune, the public galleries, and a number of the seats for Deputies were destroyed, 
and the library and the buffet also suffered. Repairs have now been effected, and the first meeting 
in the restored Parliament was held on October 25 











urt, which he has taken until ~he end of the year from Brigadier-General Basil Buckley. 














THE KING'S RETURN TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE: HIS MAJESTY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
= — eo ad a ELIZABETH, AS HE DROVE TO HIS LONDON HOME. 
eir Majesties the King and Queen returned to London from Sandringh 
reaciag King’s Cross Station soon after noon. Needless to say, + ste ‘cael > pot gg nnll 
we oy and it was remarked that the King was looking very fit. Princess Elizabeth accom- 
panied her grandfather and grandmother from Norfolk, and later was taken to her parents’ 
home at 145, Piccadilly. The drive in London was made without ceremonial. 
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The Art of [llumination Applied to Pagan Idolatry. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY PAUL MAK. (CopyriGuT RESERVED.) 
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SUGGESTING A PAGE FROM AN ILLUMINATED “MISSAL” FOR A “BLACK MASS”: 
“THE IDOL,” BY PAUL MAK. 


This remarkable painting, at once powerful in conception and decorative for a Black Mass. The picture is the work of Paul Mak, a brilliant 
in design, after the manner of an illuminated medieval manuscript, may Russian artist who escaped from the Revolution and was at one time 
be said to symbolise the fantasies of pagan idolatry. The sinister aspect | Court painter to the Shah of Persia. Some of his Persian studies were 
of the idol’s face, with its piercing, Satanic gaze, and the detail in the | exhibited in London last year, at the Leicester Galleries. His experiences 
group of worshippers, rather suggest an illuminated page in a ‘‘ missal”’ in Asia evidently gave him a taste for exotic Oriental imagery. 
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The Fate of Waterloo Bridge Decided at Last: Not 


FroM THE PAINTING By ALGERNON NEwTON. By Courtesy o 


¥ 
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“THE NOBLEST BRIDGE IN THE WORLD,” ACCORDING TO CASANOVA: R 


The long controversy over the future of Waterloo Bridge since the subsidence nearly six years ago, was finally settled on October 22, when the London ( 
County Council rescinded its resolution of December, 1925, to rebuild the bridge, and decided instead to recondition and widen it, as recommended by the ; 
Royal Commission on Cross-River Traffic. The decision was subject to the Ministry of Transport contributing 75 per cent. of the cost (/946,000) as well as | 
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Not “Rebuilding,” but “Reconditioning” and Widening. 


By Courtesy oF THE ARTIS1 (COPYRIGHT STRICTLY RESERVED.) 
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OVA: RENNIE’S HISTORIC STRUCTURE AS IT APPEARED SOME YEARS AGO. 


don of the £12,500,000 required for the associated scheme for a new bridge at Charing Cross. The work on Waterloo Bridge will be ‘ extremely difficult ’’ and 

"i th will “involve risk.’’ The Council have appointed Mr. Frederick Palmer to be responsible for it, in association with their own chief engineer. Waterloo 
e sk. 

ll as Bridge, designed by John Rennie, was opened on June 18, 1817, the second anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo. 
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THE CALL OF THE SUN COUNTRY 


~é 


There is an old saying that he who knows the Sun 
Country will always hear its call. 


It is the call of Africa and its golden sunshine, that 
great natural source of health and healing which medical 
science 1s utilising more and more to-day. 


In the open spaces and mountain air of the Veld or 
the glorious freshness of the ocean resorts, the quality of 
the temperate sunlight of South Africa is supreme. A visit 
to this Dominion of blue skies combines the happy ideal of 
a complete health holiday with an invigorating change of 
scenes and interests. 


Inclusive and independent tours are now being arranged 
with special Excursion Sailings from Great Britain in 
December 1929, and January 1930. 


Write for Special Tours Programme (I.B. ), 


Apply :— 
The Director of Publicity 
South African Government Offices, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


or 
The Leading Tourist Agencies. 


Nov. 9, 1929 
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SOME PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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1/ THE OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE “DISCOVERY ”’ AT WORK: 
CAPTAIN FRANK HURLEY ‘“SNAPPING’’ ADMIRAL BURMESTER 
44 WHILE SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON LOOKS ON. 
yf Sir Douglas Mawson, in command of the new Antarctic Expedition in 
ff the ‘‘ Discovery,”’ joined that famous craft, with his scientific staff, at 
Cape Town. Captain Frank Hurley, some of whose fine work was 
/ published in this paper on September 28, is the official photographer. 
; Rear-Admiral Burmester became C.-in-C., Africa Station, last February. 
t's 
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THE LATEST 
MUSICAL 
PRODIGY : 
YEHUDI 

MENUHIN, THE 

TWELVE-YEAR- 

OLD VIOLINIST, 
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WHO PLAYED 
AT THE QUEEN’S 
HALL ON 
NOVEMBER 4. 
Yehudi Menuhin, 
who is twelve, and 
comes from San 
Francisco, made a 
very successful début 
in this country on 
the 4th, when he 
appeared as solo 
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violinist with the 
London Symphony 
Orchestra. He gave 


the Brahms _ con- 

certo particularly 

well and was ac- 
claimed. 
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WH sue JOSEPH B. 
ROBINSON, BT. 


Died on October 30 
in his ninetieth year. 


Born in  Cradock, 

South Africa. The 

well-known pioneer 

in the development 
of the South African 
gold-mines and the 
Kimberley diamond- 
fields. Began by 
wool-buying and by 
farming. Activé in 
public affairs in Kim- 
berley, and was the 
Mayor there in 1880. 
Passed the Diamond 
Trade Act. Fought 
in the Free State in 


Wf the Basuto War. 
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INOUYE. 
Died in Tokio the 
other day. Born, 
1861. Japanese Am- 
bassador in London, 
, 1913-1916. A Privy 
4Councillor of the 
4Emperor of Japan, 
‘and Grand Master 
7of Ceremonies (1922- 
41926). Served his 
/ country as a diplo- 
mat also in Berlin 
and Brussels. Presi- 
dent of the Board 
of Nobility. Special 
Envoy to the Cen- 
tennial Anniversary 
of the Independence 
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of the Chilean Re- 
public in 1910. ih 
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THE NEW FRENCH CABINET: /,, 
M. ANDRE TARDIEU, THE _,,j: 


PRIME MINISTER AND /] 
MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. “/, 


In M. Tardieu’s Cabinet, M. 4 
Briand is Minister for Foreign 4 
Affairs. ry/ 


NEWS 
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4 SIR THOMAS HOLDICH.  {,, »/ 
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i] The scholar who devoted himself 
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ADMIRAL SIR FREDERIC Wy, 





Died on November 2, at the ,/, ; BROCK. y 
age of eighty-six. Distinguished {/ 44 Died Nov. 1, aged 75. When / 
ad his hk on numerous — y j/ the War broke out, was Senior 4f 
— an one} / Naval Officer at Gibraltar. After- 
India, 1892-1898 ys, 4 wards, commanding the Orkneys 4 
ndia, : : 14, and Shetlands. “f 
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PROFESSOR W. RHYS a pl 
ROBERTS. uJ’, 
Died on October 30 ; born in 1858. /j 
4, 
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SIR FREDERICK G. HOPKINS. 1h 
p, Divides the 1929 Nobel Prize , / 
4, for Medicine with Dr. Eijkman, / 
yi of Utrecht, for discoveries in ‘4/ 


to the Greek rhetorical writers. ‘4, connection with vitamins. Is “4, 

























Professor of Classics in the 4/ fessor of Bio-Chemistry at 4 
University of Leeds, 1904-1923. //, Cambridge. A} 
Me muons” Wi Wh 
H 
/ 
74 
if 
4) 
é 
a4 
14 
CANADIAN VE.s // 
ARRIVE IN 1) 
ENGLAND FOR 14 
THE DINNER TO }/ 
Vc.s OVER j 
WHICH THE | 
PRINCE OF jf 
WALES WILL 
PRESIDE ON 


NOVEMBER 9. 
In the photograph 
are seen (reading 
from left to right 
and beginning at 
the bottom): Major 
Thain W. Mac- 
Dowell, Lt.-Col. 
George R. Pearkes. 
Captain (the Rev.) 
Benjamin H. Geary. 
Captain William H. 
Metcalf, Captain 
George F. Kerr, and 
Captain Coulson N. 

Mitchell. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER'S RETURN FROM THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: MR. RAMSAY f 


MacDONALD AND MISS 








has given me great satisfaction. 


% 
) In a statement issued after his arrival, the Prime Minister said: “‘ My visit to the United States and Canada fy 


versations with him and with other United States statesmen, have brought our peoples much closer together 
and improved enormously their mutual understanding.” 


ISHBEL MacDONALD AT EUSTON, WITH LORD ARNOLD. “ 







1 believe sincerely that my meeting with President Hoover, and my con- 
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"4 SHOWING ITS COVERING OF METAL PLATES: AN EXTERIOR //‘ 
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THE STRUCTURE OF CALIGULA’S ¥J 
THE IMPOSING DIMENSIONS 
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PART OF THE HULL OF CALIGULA’S PLEASURE - BARGE, 
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SECTION OF THE GREAT VESSEL. 
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WM, TLL  NEWLY-FOUND BRONZE HEADS OF LIONS AND WOLVES, bag! 
i y) AND SLABS OF CEMENT PAVEMENT FROM THE BARGE. ‘/ 
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‘/ A BRONZE HEAD OF MEDUSA, WITH SNAKY LOCKS: “+ 
DECORATION PREVIOUSLY RECOVERED FROM 
SUNKEN PLEASURE-BARGE IN LAKE NEMI. ~ 
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hymn MU, Mh mma : i 
yi y (‘/ WITH A RING IN ITS MOUTH PROBABLY USED FOR ‘/ : y 
M y YL 7 LLL » ee ee eS ee eee 
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Ever since Signor Mussolini authorised the draining of Lake Nemi, in order to reveal the two sunken pleasure-barges of Caligula (Roman Emperor, A.D. 37-41) 


the successive stages of the work (illustrated from time to time in our pages) have been followed with eager interest. 
the latest photographs of the first vessel, now completely exposed, along with illustrations of some newly found works of art and others previously recovered 
and an imaginative reconstruction drawing. made some years ago by an Italian archeologist to show the possible aspect of the great vessel 


Cal 


massive timbers. 
well 


igula's festivities. 


deserved to be called ‘‘a floating palace.’ Dr. 


The new photographs emphasise the fact that the craft now brought to light was one of very imposing dimensions and constructed of | 
It was not a galley, of the Roman war-ship type, but rather an immense state barge, or glorified ‘‘ house-boat,”’ 
Thomas Ashby (formerly Director of the 


We are now able to reproduce four of | 
a 
during one of 


which in its day doubtless 
British School at Rome), to whom we are indebted for the | 
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A'S 9%" FLOATING PALACE” NOW FULLY REVEALED: | ) een 
INS §)}OF THE GREAT PLEASUREs BARGE. 
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BELIEVED TO 
REPRESENT 
DRUSILLA, 

THE SISTER OF 
CALIGULA : 

A SUPERB 
BRONZE STATUE 
RECOVERED 
SOME YEARS AGO 
FROM THE 
EMPEROR’S 
SUNKEN 
PLEASURE-BARGE. 
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p BY THE DRAINING OF LAKE NEMI: PROFESSOR ANTONIELLI, THE ITALIAN ARCHAOLOGIST WHO y 
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‘a THE GREAT PLEASURE-BARGE ON WHICH THE ‘‘MAD"’ EMPEROR CALIGULA IS SAID TO HAVE INDULGED IN ORGIES NEARLY 1900 YEARS AGO: A GENERAL VIEW ys 
y OF THE DECK AND TIMBERS OF THE VESSEL (NEARLY 200 FT. LONG BY 60 FT. IN BEAM)—ITS SIZE INDICATED BY THE MAN AT WORK ON THE LEFT. 
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photographs of lion and wolf heads and that of Medusa, previously found, recalls that various attempts were made in the past to recover these craft and 
+1) | their treasures. ‘‘ From 1827," he writes, “‘ nothing more was done until 1895, when Eliseo Borghi conducted explorations, in the course of which were found 
the splendid bronze heads now in the Museo Nazionale Romano—a Medusa, three lions, and two wolves. The animals have rings in their mouths, probably for 
mooring small boats... - The second ship was found some 200 yards further south. The large bronze hand at the end of a long beam was discovered here. Oe The exact 
dimensions of the first ship were 197} ft. by 60 ft. over all. The second vessel was too deeply buried for accurate measurements. They are given approximately 
as 233 ft. by 80 ft.’’ The statue (3 ft. high) in the top right illustration may represent Diana, or Caligula's sister, Drusilla, deified by him. The dress and attitude 
resemble a marble statue of Drusilla at Munich. The bronze statue was formerly in the possession of Messrs, Spink and Son, the well-known art dealers. 
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FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP-BOOK : 
NEWS ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 














AT ITS HEIGHT, FROM AUSTRALIA HOUSE. 





THE MOON TAKES A “BITE’’ OUT OF THE SUN: THE RECENT PARTIAL ECLIPSE SEEN, 


London, for the most part, obtained a good view of the annular 
eclipse of the Sun which occurred on November 1, although 
fog obscured it in certain districts. The edge of the Moon 
began to “‘ bite’’ into the solar disc about 10.8 a.m., until it 
reached the maximum shown in our photograph. The 
phenomenon ended about 11.56 a.m. 
over three degrees in the temperature, due to the partial 
cutting-off of the Sun’s rays by the Moon. 
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THE “CHRISTUS ’’ OF OBER-AMMERGAU 
SUPPLANTED: ANTON LANG—NOW TO 
DELIVER THE PROLOGUE. 


























The Passion Play at the village of Ober- “CAST” FOR THE 1930 PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU: (L. TO R.) PETER 
Ammergau, in Bavaria, performed every ten peNpEL (ST. PETER), HANSI PREISINGER (MARY MAGDALEN), ALOIS LANG (CHRIST), 


years, in fulfilment of a vow made during 
a plague in 1634, will be given again next GUIDO MAYR (JUDAS), ANNI 


RUTZ (VIRGIN MARY), AND HANS LANG (ST. JOHN). 


year, and the performers have justtbeen chosen, as usual, by a committee elected by the villagers. The most notable change is that the part of 


Christ, impersonated at the last three performances by the veteran Anton Lang, will 
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now be assumed by his brother, Alois Lang, while Anton 
Lang is to deliver the Prologue. Alois Lang. who under- 
studied the part at the last performance, is by occupation a 
wood-carver and bee-keeper, and is thirty-eight years of age. 
Fraiilein Anni Rutz, the new Virgin Mary, is twenty-three, and 
has not previously had a speaking part ina Passion Play, though 
she has had considerable experience in other religious plays. 


AN ELEPHANT ON ITS WAY TO EXECUTION AFTER HAVING KILLED A WOMAN : 
THE CHAINED BEAST LED BY TWO OTHERS TO THE FIRING GROUND. 


A rogue elephant, named Black Diamond, is here seen being 

led in chains to execution by two companions. He had run 

amok and killed awoman at Houston, in Texas, and had 

obviously become too dangerous. It may be recalled that, 

before Jumbo left the “ Zoo,”’ preparations had been made 
to shoot him in any such emergency. 



































A COAT-OF-ARMS FOR HARROW SCHOOL, INCLUDING 
CROSS-ARROWS TO BE USED AS A BADGE. 
‘The coat-of-arms recently granted to Harrow School is 
defined, heraldically, as ‘‘ Azure, a lion rampant, in dexter 
chief two arrows in saltire, points downward, tied in the 
centre with a bow enfiled with a wreath of laurel, all argent.” 
The cross-arrows are also granted for use as a badge. 




















A NEW AERIAL POST DEVICE: THE ‘‘ KANGAROO’ SYSTEM OF 
DELIVERING AND COLLECTING AIR MAILS WITHOUT LANDING. 
This photograph illustrates a new German device, known as the ‘‘ Kangaroo” 
apparatus, constructed on the Tempelhof Aerodrome at Berlin, which enables 
aircraft to deliver mails and freight without landing. The system is the inven- 
tion of Walter Angermund, formerly Director of Air Traffic at Munich. An 
aeroplane is seen passing over the structure, and a package in the air below. 


Note.—Our regular features ‘‘ Books of the Day”’ 








OPENED BY THE DUKE OF YORK, WHO DROVE HOME THE LAST OF HALF-A-MILLION RIVETS: 
THE NEW WEARMOUTH BRIDGE AT SUNDERLAND AFTER THE CEREMONY. 
The Duke of York visited Sunderland on October 31, and formally opened the new Wearmouth Bridge, which has 
cost £300,000 and has taken two and a half years to build. On a platform raised 20 ft. against one of the two 
great steel arches spanning the River Wear, the Duke, wielding a pneumatic riveter. drove home a silver rivet 
inscribed to mark the completion of the work. He was afterwards presented with a silver replica of the rivet and 
washer. The new bridge displaces an old one dating from 1796. 


and ‘‘A Page for Collectors”’ will be found on pages h and c¢ respectively. 
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A NOTED BIRD ARTIST’S EXHIBITION : MR. ROLAND GREEN AND HIS WORK. 


From THE Pictures sy Rotanp Greex, F.Z.S., sy Courtesy or Messrs. ARTHUR ACKERMANN AND Sox, 157, New Bonn Street, W.1. 
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“ROUGH WEATHER—MUTE SWANS.” \ 
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THE WELL-KNOWN BIRD-ARTIST WHO HAS PAINTED A SET OF FRIEZES FOR LORD DESBOROUGH : 
MR ROLAND GREEN SHOWING EXAMPLES OF HIS WORK AMONG THE NORFOLK BROADS. 





a 





Mr. Roland Green, 
the well - known 
bird artist, is about 
Y’ THE ARTIST TAKING OBSRVATIONS: MR. ROLAND GREEN to hold a new ex- 
AMONG THE REEDS AND MARSHES OF THE HICKLING*BIRD hibition of his 
SANCTUARY, IN NORFOLK. work at Messrs. 

I, Ay Ackermann’s 

galleries in New 

Bond Street. It is to be opened on November 12 by Lord Desborough, and to 
close on December 15. Last year Mr. Green executed an unusual type of frieze 
for the lounge at Whiteslea Lodge, Lord Desborough’s house on Hickling Broad. 
































In this frieze, which is 27 ft. long on two sides and 15} ft. on the other two, are 
portrayed nearly all the rare migrants and visitors, besides the common denizens 
of the Hickling bird sanctuary. This year the artist has continued the decoration 
of Whiteslea Lodge with large oil paintings panelling the dining-room, two of 
which have been kindly lent by Lord Desborough for the exhibition. Mr. Green 
himself has a delightful studio and observatory built on an old ruin of a mill 
in a quiet corner of the bird sanctuary, and commanding a magnificent view of 
the Broad, with its reed beds and marshes. All the varied effects of cloud, 
wind, and rain, as well as the glorious sunrises and sunsets for which Broadland 
is famous, can here be studied. The old mill has become quite a conspicuous 
landmark, and is jokingly referred to as “ The Lighthouse.” 
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A BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY FOR IRAQ. 


PLANS TO PROMOTE RESEARCH IN A LAND OF BIBLICAL ROMANCE AND ASTONISHING DISCOVERIES. 








ie the years 

to come, 
perhaps the 
most trenchant 
criticism that 
will be made 
against the 
British in their 
dealings with 
Iraq_ will be 
directed 


THE FAMOUS SCHOLAR, TRAVELLER, 78@!"St_ the 
negligence with 


AND POLITICAL WORKER IN IRAQ, which they de- 
TO WHOM THE PROJECTED SCHOOL laved to ex- 
OF ARCHEOLOGY IS TO BE A _ plore the as- 
MEMORIAL. 
Miss Gertrude Bell herself left £6000 towards Of archwology 
the foundation of a School of Archedlogy in Which oppor- 
Iraq, now being developed. tunity had 
given to their 
hand. With all the worid interested in the past 
to an astounding extent, with vast sums being spent 
on the investigation of even the lesser antiquities by 
other nations, here is the greatest field of them all 
comparatively neglected. The marvellous discoveries 
at Ur by Mr. Woolley have taken us to a past of 
culture so remote that five years ago its possibility 
would have been scouted. Yet even Mr. Woolley’s 
operations are most inadequately financed. 

The ancient “Land between the Rivers,’’ which 
the Greeks called Mesopotamia and which men now 
correctly call Iraq, is so stored with treasures and 
romance that no other land in the world—not even 
India—can equalit. Its secrets have been consistently 
laid bare by British scientists and archeologists in 
days gone by, and in that sense the land is peculiarly 
British and a field for British endeavour and British 
direction. Connected with it is romance of every 
kind. To the many millions to whom the Bible is 
still the Book of Books and likely to remain so, it is 
the land of their childhood. It is the land of the 
story of Eden; it is the land of Noah’s Flood; it is 
the land of Abraham, who lived at Ur many hundreds 
of years later than those princesses and maids-of- 
honour whose remains and ornaments, now restored 
in the British Museum, may be seen any afternoon of 
the week. At Ur Mr. Woolley has even found the 
deposits of a 
vast flood with 
an earlier peo- 
ple below it. 
Almost every 
step that sci- 
ence now makes 
tends to show 
how accurate, 
properly inter- 
preted, are the 
historic stories 
of the Old 
Testament, and 
how the writer 
of Genesis must 
have had _ bio- 
logical acumen 
that cannot be 
beaten in the 
most modern 
times. 

To those 
whose fancy 
roams in the 
past, Iraq is the 
land of the un- 
solved myste- 
ries of surpass- 
ing interest. 
What, for in- 
stance, is the 
story of the 
Hittites in 
A RECENT DISCOVERY IN_ IRAQ: their prime ? 
THE CALF’S HEAD OF GOLD AND What is yet to 
LAPIS ON THE SOUNDING-BOX OF be unveiled of 
THE QUEEN’S HARP FOUND AT UR Aryan Mittani? 
(SHOWN IN AN ADJOINING ILLUS- Was, as some 

TRATION). confidently 

assert, the 

Mighty Nimrod, whose name Namrud is still a 
word of power among the Arabs, a world con- 
queror with an empire as mighty as Darius, and, 
moreover, so famous that he became the father of 
“the gods ’’ of Greece and Rome and Egypt? The 





THE LATE MISS GERTRUDE BELL: 


tounding field 




















“ 


mere idea should unlock the pockets of the romantic. 
Again, what more can we yet learn of the origin of 
the Mongol races? Is it a fantastic idea that the 
““ Mongol fold ’’ was the brand put on Cain, and that 
the taboo in Holy Writ on all reference to the Mon- 
golian races alone, after the ample detail in the first 
few chapters, is intentional, and is connected with 
this theory? It 
is all so at- 
tractive that 


any light there- 
on but lends 
more glamour 
4 to the secrets 
: 
a 





which Mesopo- 
tamia may con- 
tain. The As- 
syria of history 





By Lieut.-General SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B., K.C.S.1, D.S.O., Commander-in-Chief, Mesopotamia, 1919-20 ; 
Author of “ Afghanistan” (reviewed on page h), “ The Official History of the World War, Egypt,” etc. 


influential committee have launched an appeal 
It will be a British school directed by a council in 
England, and the objects put before the public are 
fourfold 

(1) The encouragement of research and excavation 
generally in Iraq 

(2) The affording of facilities by scholarships and 
travelling fellowships to British students. 

(3) The publishing of a journal devoted to the 
subject (at present there are two in French and 
three in German, but nothing in English, though there 
are two in America). 

(4) To co-operate freely with other organisations 
carrying on work in Iraq and neighbouring countries. 

The general committee contains the names of all 
who are interested in and connected with the land 
and to whom research appeals, and the executive 
committee, over which Sir Percy Cox presides, in- 
cludes Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, Dr. H. R. Hall, 











Sir Dennison Ross, and Sir 
Arnold Wilson, with Sir 
Edgar Bonham-Carter as 
honorary secretary. 

The committee consider 
that an expenditure of close 
on {5000 a year would be 
required, allowing {£1800 
for staff, £300 for library 
and offices, {800 for stu- 
dents, and {2000 for the 
work of excavation. 

The Iraq Government, 
the British High Commis- 
sioner, and the British 
Museum have _ promised 
cordial support, and Sir 
Frederick Kenyon, writing 
on behalf of the British 
Museum, points out that 
we owe it to the memory of 











ONE OF THE WONDERS OF ANCIENT SUMERIAN ART ALREADY REVEALED BY 
ARCHAOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN IRAQ: THE HARP FOUND IN THE QUEEN'S 
GRAVE AT UR (RESTORED)—SHOWING THE CALF'S HEAD 


ILLUSTRATION. 


SEEN IN AN ADJOINING 


Rawlinson and Layard, as 
well as of Gertrude Bell, to 
provide an adequate school. 
Cheques drawn to the order 
of the British School 


The wonderful discoveries already made at Ur by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley, leader of the Joint of Archeology in Iraq 


Expedition of the British Museum and the Museum of the University 
illustrated from time to time in our pages. An exhibition of the la 


i a sounding-box decorated with to 





at the British Museum. The harp found in the Queen’s grave h 


a calf’s head of gold and lapis, with shell plaques engraved with mythologica 
restored at the British Museum. 


of inlay. . The woodwork, which had perished, has been carefully 


we know something of, yet half the ruined cities are 
unexplored. The Babylonia of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
men call neo-Babylonia, is a fairly open book, but 
ancient Babylonia, that Babylon of the First Sargon, 
and that historical event which has crystallised in 
the story of the Tower of Babel, we know little of. 
Yet at Kish the finds show that the wealth of 
information to be gathered is enormous. All along 
the old grey canals, long disused and dry, which 
served as trenches to Briton and Turk, lie the mounds 
of grey cities and temples innumerable. 

And because that is so, and because there is the 
name of a little British lady with which every house- 
hold has rung, there is a plan unfolding which should 
receive the support of all whom romance can stir 
and the past can move, and who would see that 
Britain takes the lead in lifting the veil from the past 
of a country which is salted down with our bones. 
The plan is no less than the inception of a “ British 
School of Archeology in Iraq ’’ as a Gertrude Bell 
Memorial. The Khatun, or Balkis, as her friends 
and the Arabs affectionately called her, in addition 
to her interpid flair for Eastern travel, was a com- 
petent and extremely thorough archeologist. In 
addition to her political and intelligence work for 
Government, she was specially en rapport with all 
research and was greatly impressed with the im- 
portance of seeing that vandalism was stopped, and 
that all indecent scrambling, not only among antique- 
mongers, but between the archzologists of rival 
nations and bodies—than whom none ride more 
jealous—should be prevented by adequate laws. 
When her political work came to an end she spent 
the last few years of her life as Honorary Director of 
Archeology to the [raq Government, and was largely 
concerned in the passing of a law which should see 
that Iraq had a fair claim to share in the “ finds” 
of the five thousand years of culture which the land 
contains. She left {6000 towards the founding of a 
school of archeology, and it is toadd £44,000 thereto, 
and to found a school with four main objects, that an 





st finds was recently opened 


of Pennsylvania, have been (Gertrude Bell Memorial) 
Appeal Fund, may be sent 
the Hon. Sec., at 17, 


| subjects, and bands r 
f Radnor Place, London, W.2 


























ARCHAOLOGICAL TREASURE DISCOVERED IN IRAQ: 

PART OF A SUMERIAN CHARIOT FOUND AT UR aK 

RESTORATION SHOWING THE DECORATION WITH INLAY 
AND ANIMAL HEADS. 


Photographs of Ur treasures on this page reproduced by Courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum and the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 
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SCULPTURE—NATURAL AND OTHERWISE. 






































“THE SWORD IN THE ROCK’’: A REMARKABLE RELIC OF THE TWELFTH-CENTURY HERMIT- 
SAINT GALGANUS, OF SIENA, WHO DIED IN 1181. 














Saint Galganus, who lived the life of a holy hermit, in the neighbourhood of Siena. died in 1181 at the 
age of tHirty. This relic—a sword thrust into the rock—was found on the heights on which he dwelt 
and has, of course, seen many a pilgrimage of the faithful. 


A PLUCKED FOWL AS A WARNING: A STRANGE STATUE TO DEMONSTRATE 











THE POINT THAT IT IS NOT ALWAYS WISE TO JUDGE BY APPEARANCES 
This curious &ffigy of a plucked fowl stands in the village of Moron de la Frontera, which 
is 128 kilometres from Seville. It is designed to emphasise the point that it is not wise 
to judge by appearances: the cock, though featherless, still does its duty by crowing! 






































A FOUR-TON PETRIFIED LOG: A REMARKABLE PIECE OF ‘“ TIMBER”’ 
REMOVED FROM A SUNKEN FOREST FOR USE AS A WAR MEMORIAL. 
had overheard the plot, warned a Dutch officer with whom she was in love. As 
a result, a number of conspirators were cut down and the leader was arrested—to 
be sentenced to death in most terrible form, and to have his head cut off and stuck 
ona post. This is now to be seen on top of a whitewashed wall edging a public road 
on the outskirts of Batavia———On Bear Creek, in the State of Washington, a 
[Continued on right. 


























A PLASTER-CASED SKULL AS SIGN OF TABU: 
THE SPEARED HEAD OF PIETER ELBERFELD. 























SCULPTURED IN ITS NATIVE HAUNTS : A GIGANTIC RAM’S 
HEAD CUT IN THE ROCK NEAR HOMER, LOUISIANA. 
sunken petrified forest was found, strung along the creek’s bed 
for ten miles. The “* logs”’ are as hard as flint, and many 

* branches” have been used as non-rotting fence-posts. The 
particular piece of ** timber” illustrated was chosen for erection 
as a monument to United States soldiers who fell in Argonne. 





Of the first of these three photographs, it should be said 





5 that Pieter Elberfeld, born in 1663, son of a German 
. father and a Javanese mother, headed a conspiracy, 
when he was some fifty-eight years of age, to massacre 
the Dutoh in Java. Unluckily for him, his niece, who 

(Continued above. 
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‘*MR. ROCKYFELLOW"’ IS GIVEN A SMOKE: A NATURAL 
‘*MAN’S HEAD''—WITH ITS PIPE IN PLACE. 
and, to advertise this assertion, | is in Napa County, California. 


ADVERTISING ‘‘THE WORLD'S EGG-BASKET"'’: A 

@ FOWL IN WOOD AND PLASTER, AT PETALUMA. 
Petaluma, California, boasts that it is “The World’s Egg-Basket ’ ] 
it has wood and plaster devices at either end of its railway mations. One of these is the fowl | be emphasised, is the 
illustrated; the other represents a basket and bears the statement : * Petaluma, the World’s Ege- | 
Basket, Produced 35,000,000 Doz. Eggs in 1925." Mr. Rockyfellow,” a natural rock-formation, i 


THE GOD OF SOVIET RUSSIA: 
LENIN—WITH A MAN INDICATING ITS SIZE. 

Local hospitality provided the pipe !——Lenin, it need hardly 
d of Soviet Russia. 
it has been said, with a good deal of truth, that he has replaced the ikon. 
size of this particular effigy may be gained by noting the man seated on the scaffolding. 


A COLOSSAL STATUE OF 


Statues and pictures of him are everywhere, and 
Some idea of the 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 


















¥ “The Man Who Lost Himself ’’ (Duckworth ; 

7s. 6d.), by Osbert Sitwell, there is a tussle for 
supremacy between the author and the poet-lover- 
madman of his creation. The story of Tristram 
Orlander is marvellously told; that is true. But a 
fictitious Mr. Sit- 
well of the future 





GC Ow Ds 

Mme. Londe, who is a procuress for sport as well as for 
profit, or Mme. Grosgeorge in her sadist fury, is the 
greater monster. The book is translated from the 
French, though no one would guess it. Its literary 
style is faultless. Which brings us to “ The Fiery 
Dive ’”’ (Gollancz: 7s. 6d.), by 





(as a foreword de- 
scribes him) relates 
it, accompanying 
the poet on a jour- 
ney to Spain; and 
it is not the dis- 
traught Orlander 
who sets the pace. 
He had been over- 
thrown by love, and 
sent abroad for his 
health. Orlander 
and his visions float 
in and out of the 
cloud-wrack of fan- 
tasy, levitated by 
the incalculable 
forces of a poct’s 
intuitions and in- 
trospections. The 
young man, _re- 
covering painfully 








Martin Armstrong, and the per- 
fection of its stories. Take “‘ Por- 
trait of the Misses Harlowe.” 
The Manor House ladies, step- 
sisters with twenty years be- 
tween them, lose their old home. 
The elder sister sits in her 
narrow little villa like a caged 
eagle, a prisoner to the past. 
The younger marries beneath 
her, for love. On this slight 
and commonplace foundation, 
Mr. Armstrong raises a structure 
of intimate beauty. Or take 
“‘Saint Hercules,’’ where the 
fall and redemption of a Syrian 
hermit are*set in marvellous 
colours of the desert and the 
walled city. Every line of 
““ The Fiery Dive ’’ has its grace. 

Michael Arlen and Fannie 
Hurst write about worldlings and the 
world. They occupy worlds of their own, 








from his break- 
down, is bedevilled 
by portents and 
omens and sinister 
dreams: the shapes they assume are mysterious, but 
the fate to which they lead is horribly definite. So 
much for the man who Lost—and Found—himself. To 
follow his flights requires a certain effort of imagin- 
ation. To travel in Spain with Mr. Sitwell is an 
excursion which the least speculative of us can un- 
dertake. His cleverness, firmly applied, ensures that 
we see with his eyes and hear with his ears, until 
the illusion is complete that there is something clever 
about us too. And that, because all that he sees 
and hears is perfectly presented, is one of the reasons 
why ‘“ The Man Who Lost Himself ’’ is irresistible. 
Jobn Masefield’s “‘ The Hawbucks ’’ (Heinemann ; 
7s. 6d.) is like and unlike his other work; like, in 
bearing the imprint of the author of ‘“ Reynard 
the Fox”; unlike, in being a novel of the English 
country-side. The neighbourhood was curiously 
infested with young marrying men. “Infested” 
is the word to express their behaviour towards 
the alarums and excursions. A hawbuck is a 
clownish fellow. He is at his worst in Vaughan, 
who broke into Carrie’s father’s house in the violence 
of his wooing, and at his best in George Childrey, 
who had been abroad and learned tolerance, and so 
perhaps was not a true hawbuck after all. As for 
the rest of them, they pestered Carrie on their knees, 
and in the hunting- 
field, on her quiet 
Sunday afternoons, 
and at the hunt 
ball. This might be 
comedy, but Mr. 
Masefield is not 
amused by the 
agonies of the lovers, 
and Carrie, poor girl, 
was distressed at the 
unfortunate effects 
of her beauty. The 
charm of ‘‘ The Haw- 
bucks” comes 
through when hounds 
and horses are in 
full cry, and when 
George fights the 
storm, driving over 
the Godsdown in a 
wild night of snow. 
It is a racy, romantic story, starred with some 
lovely passages, and informed by Mr. Masefield’s 
sympathy for brutes and humans alike. To pass 
from him to Julian Green in “‘ The Dark Journey” 
(Heinemann; 7s. 6d.) is to descend from _ the 
daylight to the underworld. If it were only the 
potential murderer whose depths of moral degra- 
dation were plumbed, “‘ The Dark Journey” might 
be bearable; but Mr. Green’s provincial French- 
women are more terrible than M. Guéret on his road 
to homicidal mania. He is mad, or is going mad. 
They are diabolically in possession of their senses. 
Everybody is degenerate, and it is hard to say whether 
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MISS FANNIE HURST, 
Author of “Five and Ten.” 


MR. OSBERT SITWELL, 
Author of “The Man Who Lost Himself.” 


it will be understood. “‘ Five and Ten”’ 
(Cape ; 7s. 6d.) is Miss Hurst’s exploration 
of the New York of the multi-millionaire. 





WINNER OF A PRIZE OF £1000 FOR A NOVEL: MISS 
MURIEL HARRIS, AUTHOR OF “THE SEVENTH GATE.” 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd., in conjunction with Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers, recently held a competition for “ the best novel in the 
English language written by someone of British nationality,” and 
offered a prize of £1000. This has been won by Miss Muriel Harris, 
with ** The Seventh Gate,” her first novel, and a work to which she 
gave four years. Miss Harris, who was born at Abingdon, in Oxford- 
shire, is, of course, no stranger to writing, and a number of her short 
stories have been published. Just before the Great War, she took 
up journalism, and joined the staff of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.” 
During the war, she not only carried on her news- 





THE HON. THEODORA BENSON, 
Author of “‘ Glass Houses.” 





in the Wood” is brilliantly written; that goes with- 
out saying. 

Three young women have produced three good 
novels this month. Once upon a time this would 
have been considered remarkable; as things are, 
there is a risk of their com- 
petence not having full justice 
done to it, so vast is the 
stream of fiction. Sylvia 
Thompson's “‘Chariot Wheels’’ 
(Heinemann; 7s. 6d.) is a 
study of the writer who made 
his public successes the excuse 
for his infidelities. He had 
a dash of the Sentimental 
Tommy about him, but more 
of the common libertine. The 
trouble with Lester Midge was 
that he was a cad who had 
married a woman of breed- 
ing—which was, naturally, 
also the tragedy of Lester 
Midge’s wife. Miss Thompson 
has some tiresome manner- 
isms, but the art of the 
storyteller is hers, and her 
characterisation is highly 
efficient. ‘‘Glass Houses’’ (Grant Richards and 
Toulmin; 7s. 6d.), by Theodora Benson, is as bright 
and shining as 
its name, and, 
to carry on the 
simile—its out- 
look on life is 
refreshingly 
open to the sun. 
Her young girl, 
a delightful 
creature, had a 
joyful ideal of 
physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual 
fitness; and the 
idealism of Miss 
Benson does not 
let her down. 
This is a book 
that springs sur- 
prises on you; 
charming  sur- 
prises that are 
wisdom wittily 
expressed. In “Storm Bird” (Murray; 7s. 6d.), by 
Mollie Panter- Downes, a widower is caught on 
the rebound, a situation that she handles re- 
markably well. The storm-bird whom Martin 
Thorpe installed in the superb Florence’s vacant 
place was a bird of passage, but she stayed long 
enough for him to realise that the ecstasy and 
suffering she brought him were better worth than 
all the years of the exemplary Florence. A cross- 
section of London society is skilfully demonstrated 
in this book. 

No one can touch Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick in the 
family story, and Mrs. Agatha Christie holds her 
own in the craft of the thriller. Mrs. Sidgwick’s 

“Six of Them” 

















MISS SYLVIA THOMPSON, 
Author of “ Chariot Wheels.” 





paper work, but organised and collected for a 

French base hospital. She now spends a good deal 

of time in Paris, writing on modern movements in 
French art—as well as on dress. 


It is not a good world for Rarick, and it 
is worse for his boy and girl. Mrs. Rarick 
is a nagger; Rarick has no hold over 
his children. The son is a poet spoiled 
and takes his own life; the girl is mixed 
up with a rotten set. Rarick’s way out 
of his anxieties, after Mrs. Rarick has 
died of cancer and he has lost the boy, 
is to give up his millions; a gesture not 
of nobility, but of despair. ‘‘ Babes in 
the Wood ”’ deals with an older society, 
profoundly engaged in the pursuit of 
beautiful women by attractive and 
audacious young men, or of the young 
men by the women. There is, of course, 
much more in it than the ardours of 
the chase. There is Mr. Arlen’s neat 
dialogue, and his wit, and his genius for 








(Collins; 7s. 6d.) 
makes common 
human things ex- 
traordinarily inter- 
esting, just as they 
are in real life 
when they happen 
to be one’s next- 
door neighbours. 
The mother of the 
family tells us all 
about it, and a 
dry, illuminating 
humour plays over 
her account of her 
six daughters, and 
her two Cornish 
servants, and the 
visiting aunt, and 
the menfolk who 
to her are children 
of a larger growth. 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s 








amusing us with little bits of thistle- 
down. And also there is the glint of 
a philosophical intuition—the flash be- 
hind an ironically smiling mask. ‘‘ Babes 


“GRAHAM SETON” (LIEUT. - COLONEL 
G. S. HUTCHISON, DS.O., MC), 
Author of “ The W. Plan.” 


crisp art never fails. 
* Partners in Crime’ 
(Collins; 7s. 6d.) is,as 
you would expect, a 
[Continued om page 832. 
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On the great 
old House of aig 


the sun is shining more 
brightly than at any time 
in its 301 years’ existence. 
Old Whisky sold by the 
old House explains its 
consistently growing pop- 
ularity all the world over. 
Always say “‘Haig’”’ and 
you will be happy even 
if the sun is not shining. 
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Her eyes rest lingeringly on 
the tall figure in the well- 
tailored suit; instinctively 
she takes stock of the smart 
hat, certainly a distinctive 
hat—why, of course, it’s a 
Battersby ... None appre- 
ciates a Battersby Hat more 
than those who desire their 
menfolk to look  well- 
groomed and dressed with 
the quiet dignity that is the 
qualification of good taste. 





Sold by the best Hatters 
everywhere. Look for 
the name on the leather. 


The Standard Range— 
20/- 25/- 30)/- 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 
BERLIOZ AS CRITIC. 


ECTOR BERLIOZ was not only the greatest of all French musicians, 
but one of the wittiest and most delightful of French writers. His 
more serious essays, which were reprinted from French journals in 
a volume entitled ‘A Travers Chants,’’ have been translated into 
English, and are well known to musicians, but not as well known to the 
general public in England as they ought to be. His lighter sketches and 
“ feuilletons ’’ have now been translated from the French in an excellent 
edition published by Alfred Knopf, and English readers may judge 
for themselves what a remarkable writer Berlioz was. In “A Travers 
Chants” his powers as a writer are subordinate to definite criticism of 
music, but in his ‘‘ Evenings in the Orchestra,” as the present selection 
is entitled after the French ‘‘ Les Soirées de l’Orchestre,’’ Berlioz lets 
himself go, and tells stories, relates anecdotes, and criticises in the most 
brilliant and individual style, a style which is wholly his own—ironic, 
sarcastic, fantastic, and enthusiastic. 

The book, which is only a collection of his journalistic essays, 
has an unusual coherence, owing to the ingenious device of making each 
chapter an account of how the musicians in a theatre orchestra spent 
their evenings. When they were playing in a bad or mediocre opera, 
they talked or told stories, and these stories and conversations make up 
the twenty-five evenings of the book, to which is added an epilogue and 
various miscellaneous addenda. For example, on the Twenty - Fifth 
evening Berlioz says-— 

THEY ARE PLAYING, Efe... £1C.,. ETC. 

Hardly had the first chords of the opera been sounded when Corsino (first 
violin and composer) unrolls his manuscript and reads what follows to an accom- 
paniment of trombones and big drum. We can, nevertheless, hear him, owing 
to the strength and the singular timbre of his voice. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he says, 
“this is a novel of the future. The scene, with your permission, will take 
place in 2344. 

What follows then is a story of ‘‘ Euphonia,’’ a musical town. In 
addition to a real story, Berlioz attacks in his vivid, eloquent fashion 
the theatre orchestras and performers in Italy. ‘‘ The day before 
yesterday,” the hero of his story says, ‘‘I/ re Murate, a sort of pasticcio 
of a score of authors of twenty different periods, was given in Palermo; 
after supper (for everybody takes supper in his box and always during 
the performance) the ladies, out of all patience at seeing the men 
preparing to go to smoke and play in the parterre, asked urgently that 
the billiard tables should be removed to improvise a dance, and _ this 
was done. A few youths laid hold of violins and trumpets and began to 
play waltzes in the upper corner of the dress circle, while groups of 
dancers swung round the parterre without the performance being 
interrupted in the slightest degree. I thought I should die of laughter 
when I saw this incredible opera-ballet with my very eyes.” 

Berlioz goes on to say that the Italians have degenerated to such 
a degree that, apart from a few savanis, they no longer remember the 
names of the great masters from 1800 to 1820. ‘‘ They have given the 
somewhat laughable denomination of operatort (operators, workers, authors) 
to the poor devils who, for a few pieces of silver, go into the libraries 
to cull airs, duets, choruses, and ensembles from all and sundry masters, 
all periods suitable or not suitable to the situation, the characters and 
the words they so clumsily weld together.”” This might be a descrip- 
tion of the way music is provided for our modern films, and, indeed, 
Berlioz’s description of the way these “ operas’ are dressed and staged 
has also a resemblance to some film-studio work. For example, he 
says: ‘“‘ When the scenario is being-read they just learn what kind of 
costume the actor (film-star !) will choose, and see to it that no two 
among them intend to dress in the same way, for a coincidence of that 
kind often leads to indescribable outbursts of temper; it is then that the 
impresario’s position becomes embarrassing. Now in this opera J/ re 
Muratz, Cretionus, who was cast for the part of Napoleon, wanted to 
copy an antique statue and appear in the cuirass of Pompey. . . . But 
it so happened that Caponetti, who plays Murat, had the same idea, and 
it would have been impossible to get either of them to give way had 
not Lucioli, our prima donna, suggested a big bearskin with a ‘white 
plume for Napoleon and a blue turban with a cross of diamonds for 
Murat. as 

One of the most amusing of Berlioz’s stories is that of the pianoforte, 
used in the Conservatoire Competition, upon which thirty students 
played one after another the Mendelssohn G major concerto, whereupon, 
when the thirty-first student sat down at the pianoforte, it suddenly 
began to play the concerto of its own accord, and would not stop until 
it was hacked to pieces. One of his most fantastic tales is that of the 
grocer’s assistant who used to go to hear Weber’s opera, “‘ Der Freischiitz,”’ 
which he greatly liked. The grocer’s assistant died, and his skeleton 
was used in the medical school at Paris. Then at a revival of ‘‘ Der 
Freischutz, ” at the Paris Opéra, Berlioz suggested that, instead of an old 
piece of stage property, they should use a real skeleton in the supernatural 
scene, and going to the medical school they obtained the skeleton of the 
grocers assistant, which henceforth took part in all performances of 
‘Der Freischiitz.”’ 

Occasionally the musicians of this theatre orchestra had to perform a 
good opera, such as Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio,’’ 
or Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris.’’ Then, he writes: ‘‘ The 
have come to the orchestra in dress suits and white 
excitement is reflected in their faces. 


musicians 
ties; unusual 
it is cted Their hearts are full of respect 
and admiration. Their playing is admirable. No one says 
After the finale of the second act: ‘It has made you cry, you!’ Says 
the first trombone to Corsino; ‘as for myself, I never thought I could 
finish my part, my lips quivered, and towards the end of the work I 
could hardly bring a single sound out of my instrument.’ ‘ Thunders ! 
what music!’ exclaims one of the double-basses. ‘See my knees are 
shaking; I am glad I was able to sit down; otherwise I 

have played a single note of the coda.’ The third act is played with 
the same religious fervour as the first two. The conductor, who has 
shown himself perfect in understanding, precision, and verve, bites 
his handkerchief hard to conceal his emotion; he leaves his desk with 
face aflame and presses my hand as he goes by.”’ 

Berlioz worked for almost thirty years, from 1835 to 1864, as musical 
critic to the Journal des Débats. He had an enormous influence among 
the young and enthusiastic musicians and music-lovers, and was alwavs 
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Continued.) 

attacking abuses and carelessness and lack of 
artistic conscientiousness in the musical life of 
Paris. He was exceptional at his time to such a 
degree that he was never able to live by his music, 
and it was fortunate that he was able to earn his 
living by writing, with intervals of conducting in 
Germany and Russia and England, where he was 
more warmly appreciated than in France. Although 
he was the greatest master of instrumentation the 
musical world has yet known, and perhaps the most 
strikingly original in technique of all composers, 
yet his real nature was essentially that of an artist 
and not of a technician. For example, in describing 
the musical state of an ideal town in the future 
“* Euphonia,”” he says— 


‘““ The rare faculty of appreciating truth of expres- 
sion, whether in the work of the composer or in the 
performance of his interpreters, is ranked above all 
others in the opinion of the Euphonians. Whoever 
is convicted of being absolutely destitute of it, or of 
taking pleasure in hearing works of false expression, 
is inexorably expelled from the city, however eminent 
his talent or exceptional his voice, unless he con- 
sents to descend to some inferior employment such 
as the making of catgut or the preparation of hides 
for kettledrums.”’ 


What could be sounder than this ?—but we have 
not even yet arrived at such a stage of musical 
development and understanding. W. J. TuRNER. 








It has long been a tribute to Waterman’s pens 
that every writer can obtain a nib to suit his or her 
hand exactly, and it has been discovered that the 
choice of ninety per cent. of writers falls upon one 
or other of seven different points. Waterman’s have 
taken those seven points, placed them in seven 
pens precisely alike, and called the series the Water- 
man’s No. 7. The style of nib is indicated by an 
inlay colour band. Anyone can choose a nib to his 
exact style in a moment from these seven pens. A 
further development is a series of five pens with five 
popular points, called the Waterman’s No. 5, similar 
to No. 7, but smaller. Both pens are made of the 
famous Ripple-Rubber, have gold bands and clip- 
cap, and all the splendid qualities that have made 
Waterman’s famous all over the world. The price 
of No. 5 is 27s. 6d., and No. 7 37s. 6d. They may 
be had of stationers and jewellers everywhere. 


CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. 


To CorrEesPponpENTs.—Letters intended for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 1.L.N., Inveresk House, 346, Strand, W.C.2. 





Correct So._ution or GAME ProsLemM XXIX. from F N (V Vig is of 
XXX. from C Chapman (Modderfontein) and F N (Vigo) ; 
from R B Cooke (Portland, Me.) ; of XXXII. from David Ot arabes 
(Newton, Mass.) Ra FN (Vigo) : and of XXXIII. from R S (Mel- 
rose), F N (Vigo), F N Braund (Ware), E G S Churchill (Blockley), 
A Edmeston (Llandudno) 100%, and Senex (Darwen) 50%. 


Correct SoLtuTions oF ProBLems Nos. 4054 and 4055 received from 
J M K Lupton (Richmond) and J S Almeida (Bombay) ; of No. 4056 
from F N (Vigo), R B Cooke (Portland, Me.), J W Smedley (Brook- 
lyn), A G Z (New York), Ellis Keigh (Pasadena), E Pinkney (Drif- 
field), and J M K Lupton (Richmond) ; of No. 4057 from F N (Vigo), 
John Pritchard (New Southgate), E Pinkney (Driffield), J M K 
Lupton (Richmond), and H Richards (Hove); and of No. 4058 
from P J Wood (Wakefield) and E Pinkney (Driffield). 





PROBLEM No. 4059.—By Rupotr L’Hermet ((SCHOENEBECK). 
BLACK (2 pieces). 
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WHITE (11 pieces). 
[In Forsyth Notation: 2q4Q; 8; 5RrP; 5S2; 4B1K1r; B2P2Pr; 
5k5x ; 4R3.) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 













































































SoLuTion OF ProBiem No. 4057.—By Rupotr L’Hermet (Schoenebeck) 
[8; 2p2Qpr; 8; 8; ktK5; 8; 8; 2b5; in three moves.] 
Keymove : QKt6 (Qf7—¢6)}. 

If 1. —— PB3, 2. a if x. KR4, 2. PQB6 : if 1. —— KR6, 
2. QQB2; if 1. —— BQ7, 2. QQKtr; if 1. BKt7, 2. QQB6ch. 

We have omitted the continuations, hoping that those readers 
who did not solve the problem will work out the mates. If they place 
a pawn on each of the seven mating Squares, ad will find a sym- 
metrical pattern—a7, a6, az, a1, bs, b4, and b3. 








BOGOLJUBOW THE BOLD. 

The thirteenth game of the Championship—one of the best of 
the series—shows the ¢ in a chal mood. He is always 
at his best in this kind of game, and his enterprising method was not 
only rewarded by well-earned success, but shows him as a worthy 
rival to Alekhin for the world’s championship. The finish is in the 
champion’s own style, and though in this case he was the victim, we 
are sure he appreciated, with his por her generosity, his opponent’ s 
administration of the coup de grace. 

(Queen’s Gambit Declined.—‘* Cambridge Springs" Defence.) 








WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Alekhin.) (Bogoljubow.) (Alekhin.) (Bogoljubow.) 
1. PK4 PK, fine open lines for his Bishops, and 
2. PQB4 B3 eventually, decisive command of 
3- KtQB3 KtB3 the QB file. 
4- BKts PK3 20. _ KtKt3 
5. KtB3 KtQz 21. KtK3 *OKt3! 
: oP KtxP " A veiled pin of both Knights 
Bogoljubow draws his cutlass— pf hitting the weak spots, g2 and 
8. QQz BKts 22. BKt I ! 
9. RBr Castles 23. PKts PRs ft 
10. BQ3 PKR3 24. BQr PxQP 
11. BR4 PK4 | 25. OKtx QP Ktx Kt 
—and applies it to the grindstone. 26. Ktx Kt BK3 
1 RKr 27. RB4 KRBr! 
= PK. | White’s lunge at the QRP proves 
‘ . : fatal. If now RxR Black secures 


He could not, without disas- | 4 decision on the QB file, and a 
vantage, have played this earlier, | jittle analysis shows the “capture 
at move ro, for instance, because | o¢ the RP with either R or B to 
9 — dislocation of his | be suicidal. 








2 | 28. RKr Bx Kt 
13. _ KtBs | 29. PXB 206! 
14. BB4 | he f 4" 
‘ queen-move of the true Bogol 

Threatening Bx Pch, &. | jubow type. White is now lost. 
14. KtKKt3 30. RXR RxR 
15. PQR3 | 31. Bx P? 

This is a little premature, and| his is a blunder, and costs a 
BKKt3 is safer. Black parries| piece; but 31. —— RB8 was 
with safety the thrust at the King’s | threatened, and if 31. BK2, QK5 
wing. threatening RB7. 

15. r KtxB | 31. QKs !! 

16. Ktx Kt BKz | Alekhin has to swallow his own 

A skilful feint, luring the Kt | sword 
to Bs, an untenable position. 32. QQz2 QxB 
17. KtBs BBr! 33. PQ6 QQs5 
18. POKty QQr | 34-QxQ PxQ 
19. OR2 QB3 | 35. White resigns. 

20. PQs |" A splendid fight. Bogoljubow is 


He does not wish Black to open | much more effective in the réle of 
the K file and plant a Kt on Ky ; | Captain Flint than in that of Benn 
but this alternative gives Black | Gunn. 








The casket of 18-carat gold, recently presented 
with the Freedom of the City of London to Lieutenant- 
General the Right Hon. Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell, 
was designed and manufactured by Elkington and Co., 
Ltd., of London and Birmingham, and bears at either 
end miniature figures of a Boy Scout and a Girl Guide. 
The body of the casket is decorated with repoussé 
scenes of the Guildhall and the Mercers’ Hall, with 
various symbolic emblems and the crest of the recipient. 
It is surmounted with the Arms of the City, and 
stands on a fine onyx plinth. 
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are, without exception, the products of the 
BEST BRITISH MANUFACTURERS only. 
The selection embraces an extensive range of 
choice designs and includes the most recent 
productions, of which the carpet illustrated 
herewith is a typical example. The range of 
sizes is exceptionally great, and, in addition 
to the few typical examples specified, many 
others can be supplied at proportionate prices. 


SEAMLESS AXMINSTER 


£ s.d. 
1336x10612 43 


| 15 0x12 0 15 100 
Iz20x 90 9 60 | 166x12017 1@« 


HAMPTONS’ 
SEAMLESS AXMINSTER CARPET. 
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Decorators | Decorators : Furnishers. 
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is invited to write for HAMPTONS’ NEW AUTUMN BOOK C. 215 
illustrating, in colour, the latest productions and 
BEST VALUES in tasteful FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, and other HOME FURNISHINGS. 


EXTRA FINE GRADE 


The exceptionally fine quality of the yarns 
used in the manufacture of these carpets, com- 
bined with the unusual closeness of texture 
enable the weavers accurately to reproduce 
the most intricate details of the designs and 
colours of the CHOICEST ORIENTAL and 
other effects. 


These extra fine grade Wilton carpets can be 
supplied in an exceptionally great range of 
sizes, all at proportionate prices. 
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Railway Station in Great Britain. 
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HEAR Columbia tone—listen for the 
deep, feeling, bass of the thirty-foot 
pipe. Wait, expectantly, for the 
organist to unleash the tremulous 
beauty of the ‘vox humana’ stop. 
Pause to think of the miracle of 
design and construction that enables 
i Columbia to give forth such music 
of the spheres. 


COMPARE this modern Columbia, realise 
the importance of the Plano-Reflex 
principles, decide for yourself that 

this Viva-tonal Columbia is the 
instrument for you to possess — 


Petit. 


a 
Vai V2~E. onal Pp Se 


, Columbia “™""™ 


Loe ASR aR REAGEann — a“ 





The full Organ Tone is 
to be heard on_ these 
typical Columbia Records, 
played in LYONS 
CATHEDRAL by Edouard 
Commette. 


Toccata (Boellmann) and 
Toccata (Gigout) No. 9497 
(4/6). 
Fantasie in G minor (Bach) 
in Two Parts, No. 9552 
(4/6). 


age 








Columbia Console Model No, 1564 
in Mahogany, £27 108, Other Console 
Models from £14 108, ‘0 £25. Complete Catalogue of Columbia 
‘New Process"’ Records, post free— 

COLUMBIA, 102-108 Clerken- 

well Road, London, EC. 1 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


(Continued from Page h.) 


American names rank as high in this respect as that of Mr. Roy 
Chapman Andrews, the discoverer of dinosaur eggs in the Gobi Desert, 
whose new book of reminiscences—‘‘ ENDS OF THE EARTH.’ With sixty- 
seven Illustrations (Putnam ; 16s.)—describes the first steps of his career 
and his later experiences. It is a book which, once opened (to use a 
time-honoured phrase), even the hard-bitten reviewer is reluctant to 
close. For Mr. Andrews has a way with him: to read him is to listen 
with the mind's ear (if the mind has an eye, I suppose it may be 
credited with an ear also) to an amusing talker who has an endless store 
of interesting things to talk about. Among them are descriptions of 
whales and whaling; of being lost in a Borneo jungle; of a Robinson 
Crusoe episode on a lonely Pacific isle; of hunting in Mongolia; and 
of life in a Chinese temple ‘‘ rented’’ as a domicile. 
e. : : ; . 

Apart from the sheer thrills of his story, including narrow escapes 
from a python, sharks, Chinese soldiers, and savage Mongolian dogs, with 
other dangers, Mr. Andrews has mastered the art of popular appeal in 
handling scientific subjects. Something of his skill in this art was due 
to the kindly advice of the late Mr. Walter Hines Page, editor of World's 
Work, and afterwards American Ambassador to Great Britain. ‘‘ Once, 
with considerable pride (writes Mr. Andrews) I showed an article to 
Mr. Page. He looked at it and said: ‘I can hardly understand a 
sentence of all this. Why couldn’t you have written it in non-technical 
language? Your audience would be so much larger. Remember that 
science which is sufficient unto itself has no excuse for being.’’’ Mr. Page’s 
hint has borne abundant fruit, not least in this absorbing book, which, 
with its excellent illustrations, will much enhance the author’s fame. 


Explorers, it appears, resemble poets in so far as they are “born 
and not made.’ This, at any rate, was true of Mr. Roy Chapman 
Andrews, who from his youth up was fired with ambition to engage in 
that pursuit. Such was his enthusiasm that, after leaving college, he 
was content to begin by scrubbing floors in the American Museum of 
Natural History. Museum floors to him were not as other floors; they 
were the floors on which walked his “scientific gods’’—-men such as 
Frank Chapman, Carl Akeley, and Professor H. F. Osborn. What says 
George Herbert ?— 

Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


Before concluding, I should like to recommend a book on a subject 
which is a special feature of this number of The Illustrated London News— 
namely, “‘ WINTER SporT IN Europe.” By Becket Williams. Author of 
“The High Pyrénées’’ (G. Bell and Sons; 7s. 6d.). This little volume 
strikes me as likely to be particularly valuable, for it is based on 
wide experience in various European countries and written with com- 
plete candour and impartiality. It is also fully illustrated with excellent 
photographs. Indicating his purpose, the author says: ‘‘I have not 
pretended to any grace of style, but have tried to be chatty and 
pleasant . . . The popularity of winter sports increases year by year, 
and I thought it was about time that someone should codify the 
information about European centres.’’ Separate chapters are given to 
Switzerland, Austria, France, Sweden and Norway, and a group of 
other countries, including Spain, Belgium and Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Italy, and Germany. 


Other notable books of biography and travel, which I must for the 
moment ‘“ remand without bail,’ are ‘‘ MARSHAL Focu.”’ His Own Words 
on Many Subjects. By Raymond Recouly. Translated by Joyce Davis 
(Thornton Butterworth; 12s. 6d.); ‘‘ ALEXANDRE Dumas.’’ The Fourth 
Musketeer. By J. Lucas-Dubreton. Translated by M. C. Darnton (Thornton 
Butterworth; ros. 6d.); ‘THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK.” 
By Maurice Thiéry (Geoffrey Bles; 15s.); ‘‘ THE Roap To KASHMIR.” 
By James Milne. Illustrated (Hodder and Stoughton; tos. 6d.); and 
“ Kenya.” From Chartered Company to Crown Colony. By C. W. 
Hobley. Illustrated (Witherby;  16s.). Finally, to devotees of the 
greatest of board games may be commended ‘“ My System.’’ A Chess 
Treatise. By Aron Nimzowitsch. English version by Philip Hereford. 
With Portrait and numerous Diagrams (Bell; 12s. 6d.). At this point ‘‘ White 
resigns,” feeling that his own system needs a little fortification. —C. E. B. 








Nothing could be handier for its purpose than ‘ The Winter Sports 
Annual, 1929,” edited by J. B. Wroughton, with illustrations and maps 
(Cecil ,Palmer; 1s.)—a slim pocket volume containing much information 
clearly set forth within a small space. Geographically, it touches the 
principal winter sport centres of England and Scotland, Austria, France, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland, giving particulars of their several 
facilities for ski-ing, skating, curling, ice-hockey, and tobogganing. This is 
the fourteenth annual edition of a very useful little work, and makes a 
timely appearance at the beginning of a new winter sport season. 


On Nov. 5 the Third Annual Exhibition and Sale of Goods made by 
war disabled men was opened by Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe, and 
will remain open until Nov. 16. The exhibition this year is rather larger 
than those of the two previous years, and will be open every evening 
until 7 p.m. (Armistice Day until 9 p.m.), so as to allow those who are 
engaged in business during the day to pay a visit. Military bands or a 
police band play on each afternoon during the exhibition. The large 
variety of articles at the exhibition comprise pottery, furniture, basket- 
ware, fancy goods, travelling requisites, suit-cases, textiles, hosiery, 
embroidery, leather goods, dog-kennels, poultry-houses, household requisites, 
and artificial flowers. Admission is free. 


Parsley Peel,’’ of Peel Fold, pioneer of the calico-printing trade of 
Lancashire and Staffordshire, and grandfather of the famous statesman, is 
the first subject of a new series of “Chapters in Local History” now 
running in the Blackburn Times. These articles, like those of ‘‘ Bits of Old 
Blackburn,”” which recently proved so popular in the same paper, are 
written by Mr. J. G. Shaw, an acknowledged authority on the times and 
district with which he deals. Old memories will be stirred by the pen-and- 
ink drawing of Peel Fold by the late Charles Haworth, a distinguished 
local artist. Blackburnians who cherish the traditions of their own town 
may wish to order copies of the Blackburn Times, containing the complete 
series at an inclusive price of 9d. post free. 
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THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 


( Without Apologies to Lewis Carroll ) 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking down the Strand, 
e And all the little Oysters came 
(;) And followed hand in hand, 
“If we but had some Guinness now,” Xt 


They said, “it would be grand!” 






“If seven men with seven tongues 
Talked on till all was blue, 

Could they give all the reasons why 
“s Guinness is good for you? ”— 
A 4 ‘I doubt it,” said the Carpenter, 

’ We o/ “ But that it’s good is true.” 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Sat down at once to sup, 

The Oysters, too, went smoothly down, 
And Guinness crowned the cup— 

And not a word was spoken more 


Till all was finished up! 


GUINNESS 
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CYPRUS AS A “TREASURE ISLAND" 
OF ARCHAOLOGY. 
(Continued from Page 806.) 

bronze mirrors, finger-rings, ear-rings, bracelets, neck- 
laces, hair-ornaments, etc.; of gold and silver. This 
general distribution of finds between the two places 
is not deranged by the fact that the palace of Vouni 
has contributed to our knowledge of personal orna- 
mentation by the single find of the treasure, and that 
Marion also has supplied good specimens of statuary 
art by occasional finds of statuettes of stone and 
terra-cotta at the entrance of the tombs and in the 
tomb-chambers. 

The development of the Cypriote culture during 
the archaic and classical periods, and the result of its 
relations to the contemporary Greek culture, is one of 
the main problems of Cypriote archeology. As 
proved by our excavations in Lapithos in 1927-1928, 
the Mycenean Greeks founded colonies in Cyprus at 
the end of the Bronze Age, about 1200 B.C., but Cyprus 
lost contact with Greece during the many migrations 
of peoples at the beginning of the Iron Age and was 
put in a rather isolated position for some time. When 
foreign relations were reopened, it was mainly with 
the eastern part of Asia Minor and with Syria that 
Cyprus communicated. The Assyrian conquest of 
the island in 709 B.C. brought it nearer to the Syrian 
culture, and the Egyptian conquest about a hundred 
years later resulted in an invasion of Egyptian 
influence. 

Cyprus was therefore strongly Orientalised when, 
in 545 BC, a new era opened through the Persian 
conquest ot the island and of Asia Minor. The political 
conditions that had prevented cultural connections 
with Greece no longer existed. True, an Oriental 
Power still was in possession of the island, but the 
same Power was also in possession of the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor: these Greek colonies in Asia 
Minor and in Cyprus were parts of the same State 
The historical result was not long wanting. During 
about 500 years Cyprus had been rather isolated 
from Western influences. Now the Greek colonies of 
Cyprus came into close cultural contact with the 
Ionian colonies in Asia Minor. Cypriote art was 
strongly influenced by Ionian work in marble, as is 
proved by the finds of sculpture in tie palace at 
Vouni. The commercial relations do not seem to 
have been so much developed as might have been 
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imported goods are rare—e.g., in the necropolis of 
Marion very little of the contemporary black-figured 
Greek pottery has been found 

If these stimulating connections had been devel- 
oped in undisturbed security, Cyprus would probably 
have enjoyed a greater cultural future than it did 
But political complications stopped it again. Cyprus 
took an unwise part in the Ionian revolt against Persia. 
Though this was quelled, the national agitation went 
on. The Cypriotes were helped by Athens, and for 
some time after the Persian-Greek wars Cyprus became 
a bone of contention between Persia and Athens. 
Persia was the winning party in that struggle. For 
Cyprus this feud and its result meant stagnation of 
culture: Cypriote art, which during the end of the 
archaic period was closely allied to the Greek, made no 
effort to follow the development of the Greek culture 
during the earlier phase of the classical period down 
to the end of the fifth century B.C. Specimens of 
art influenced by the Greek art of that century are 
very rare in Cyprus. Polykleitos and Pheidias did 
not influence the Cypriote sculptors very much. In 
Marion as well as in Vouni the Cypriote archaic art 
continues as if nothing had happened. While the 
people of Athens were rejoicing in the Parthenon 
sculptures, the Cypriotes were satisfied with the 
smiling or earnest archaic figures that had been in 
vogue in Athens three generations before. 

At the end of the fifth century-—or, more exactly, in 
411 B.C.—the political game started again. Evagoras, 
the King of Salamis, was the leader of the revolt. 
This time, owing to the political conditions in the 
now weakened Persia, the revolt had better success. 
Evagoras and his successors were able to keep Cyprus 
and their kingdom independent of Persia for some 
time. Evagoras was the great Hellenist of Cyprus: 
Greek culture and Greek taste once more became 
predominant. But it is quite natural that the Cypriote 
archaic art, now petrified by its conventional style, 
had no possibility of being attached to the highly 
advanced Greek art; there were ideas of three genera- 
tions separating them. The Greek art of that time 
could not therefore but seem foreign to the Cypriotes, 
who, however, tried to imitate it as well as possible. 
On the other hand, the commercial relations were devel- 
oped in a way quite unknown hitherto. The tombs 
of Marion give full evidence : importation of Attic 
pottery, previously so infrequent, now became very 
common, and imitations of late classical types of 
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sculpture appear quite in the natural course of evenis 
The end is therefore as different from the beginning 
as possible: during the archaic period we find very 
little import and a creative spirit; during the late 
classical period much import and an imitative art 


NOTES FOR THE NOVEL -READER 

(Continued from Page 824.) 
detective story, being the further adventures of Tommy 
and Tuppence. The high-spirited young things are 
popped into a criminal investigation agency by Scotland 
Yard, where they do some weighty business and at 
the same time enjoy guying Sherlock and Watson, and 
Edgar Wallace, and even M. Poirot himself. Some 
of their adventures are tragic; some of them are 
light comedy ; all are excellent entertainment. Then 
there is ‘ The W. Plan’”’ (Thornton Butterworth ; 
7s. 6d.), which is a thriller on the grand scale, a spy 
story of the war by Graham Seton. It is one of the 
books that cannot be described without giving away 
the plot. All that may be said about it here is that 
it is complete in military detail and vividly told ; 
and that if you sit down to read it after dinner 
vou will not be able to go to bed until you have 
finished it. 

‘‘ The Big Shot,’’ by Frank Packard (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 7s. 6d.), is written for the people to whom 
gunnings and abductions, heroines and _ villains, 
appeal, no matter how machine-made they may be 
The essential quality of a novel, even the super- 
sensational novel, should be to convince you, at least 
while you are reading it, that it contains just a 
grain of probability. And that is where “‘ The Big 
Shot ” fails. It is quite impossible to believe in Mr 
Packard’s wonderful girl, and her adventures conse- 
quently leave one cold 


How reproachfully you look at your neighbours in 
the theatre or at the “ talkies ’’ when they rustle and 
fumble for a chocolate! It is good news, therefore, 
to find that a great firm of chocolate makers— Rown- 
tree’s of York——has acted on the happy idea of packing 
chocolates specially for the theatre. There are no 
paper wrappings: the chocolates are packed between 
soft wads of soundless tissue. Theatre attendants are 
now selling these special Theatre Chocolates of Rown- 
tree's, which cost only 2s. in a delightfully decorative 
round box, 


A NewerBody food 


Add Oxo-with its valuable Beef- 
proteins and extractives-to a glass 
of hot milk and you have the 
perfect combination of two great 
nerve and body-foods. 


The Perfect Food for Everyone 


The proteins of beef, which 
Oxo presents, most 
semble those of the human body. 


closely re- 


Hence they are most readily 
and beneficially absorbed. Taken 
habitually, Oxo with milk promotes 
health and vitality, and better equips 
the body to resist illness and the 
strain of modern life. 


— With Hot Milk 
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THE THREAT 


of losing 2 trim slender figure 























HOW TO 
AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


Ask your doctor! Over-weight is 
harmful. It makes for sluggish 
health and destroys the trim, 
slender figure of fashion. And 
over-weight is generally caused 
by eating between meals. So 
don’t eat between meals. That’s 
the time to smoke a Kensitas 
instead. Your desire will be 





pleasantly forgotten in the 
mellow satisfaction of the appe- 
tising aroma of Kensitas. Don’t 


eat between meals, smoke a 
Kensitas instead. 


| MANUFACTURED BY ae 
KENSITAS 


PRIVATE 


















PROCESS 








10 for 6? - 20 for I 
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$e again the waxen communities in the windows 
of the leading sports outfitters have made their 
bow, dressed ‘‘ for snow,’ and equipped with skate, 
luge, and ski. To see them thus girded for action, with, 





some, with a dismal eye to our own inclement weather. 
“I’m cold enough when there is snow at home.” 
Others excuse themselves with the remark that it 
would be of little use their going to Switzerland, as 
they would cut sorry figures before such 
a company of experts. Neither view, of 














course, contains an element of truth. In 
Switzerland the snow, so damp _ and 
ephemeral at home, is of a totally different 
texture. Deep and powdery, it provides 
the first of many delightful surprises as 
you crunch your way through it from the 
train to where your hotel bus, mounted 
on smooth runners, like every other form 
of conveyance, awaits you. As for cold, 
freezing though it be, the winter sun 
beats down with a summer heat through 
an atmosphere so dry that even the 
Swiss school-children, exercising half-naked 
in the snow, gain nothing but health. 
Of the second objection there is this 
to be said. Switzerland is, indeed, a 
country for the expert, and much skilled 
and highly polished sport may be met 
with here—at least, at the bigger and 
better-known centres, such as St. Moritz or 
Davos. Yet, for all this, it is no less the 
country of the novice; and the learner 
who ventures out under the fear that he 
will be alone is agreeably surprised to find 
himself surrounded by hundreds of pro- 
strate bodies and rebellious ankles. 
Nowadays there can be no excuse for 
even the rawest of beginners, for the 
fullest provision has been made for him. 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, Ltd., that 
well-known tourist agency, have recently 
inaugurated an attractive and _ helpful 
system of Initiation Parties. The prin- 
cipal object of these is to ensure that 
the would-be winter sportsman, to whom 
ski-ing and skating are rather awesome 











MAKING “CORKSCREW” TRACKS ON SKI IN THE SPRING SNOW. 
A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF A SPORT THAT “OPENS A KINGDOM OF 
ENCHANTMENT DENIED TO THE SKATER AND CURLER” ON 


THE SUNLIT SNOWFIELDS OF THE ALPS. 


for background, a vista of sparkling slopes and snow- 
bound chalets, conveyed frequently with an almost 
exasperating realism, must seem for the regular winter 
sportsman a moment of joyous anticipation. 

I have said ‘‘ regular winter sportsman ”’ because 
it is one of the most engaging peculiarities of this 
unique form of holiday that, when once you have 
tried it—no matter whether you happen to be sixteen 
or sixty years old—you will have made it your own 
for life. There is, after all, nothing quite like the 
winter sports holiday. From the first unforgettable 
moment’ of your arrival in the High Alps you are 
seized, body and soul, with a sense of buoyant exalta- 
tion. The keen air of the shining mountains is the 
very elixir of life, and the miasma of ills and brooding 
worries is left away down there, well out of mind and 
sight, in the valley whence you have climbed in the 
dogged little ‘‘ rack-and-pinion.”” There is no more 
room for that up here than for the lowering gloom 
that hampered your train on its way from Victoria 
to the coast. 

Never, until you have tried it for yourself, can the 
care-free gaiety of life at a Swiss winter resort be 
realised to the full. No element of reserve or “ cliqui- 
ness’ mars this enviable existence. On the rink, on 
the thrilling slopes of the bob run, in those first 
adventurous hours on the nursery slopes—even in the 
train on the way up—you find yourself hob-nobbing 
with strangers as if they had been life acquaintances ! 

In the evening, when the pleasures.of the day are 
followed in the hotels by yet another untiring round 
of festivities, these friends of the daytime become 
your boon companions of the dance-floor, the tailing 
party, or the card-table. Then, if you are a man, 
you must keep your wits at hand, for the girl whom 
you met on the ski-ing slopes in the morning, arrayed 
for business in breeches and heavy boots, will by 
nightfall have undergone a complete metamorphosis, 
to become another being in her evening gown. 

There are two beliefs frequently held by people 
who have had no actual experience of winter sports 
which I never lose an opportunity of refuting. So 
let me do so here. ‘“ Why go to Switzerland ?”’ say 


though none the less appealing mysteries, 
is given the advantage of reasonably cheap 
expert tuition, coupled with 
congenial companionship. These 





on the nursery slopes, those gentle declivities near 
your hotel, where, after losing them a good many 
times, you find your feet sufficiently to enable you, in 
a few days, to embark on a short ski-ing expedition. 
It is then that ski-ing, which has been growing steadily 
on you, is revealed as a sport divinely inspired. It 
opens a kingdom of sweet enchantment which is denied 
to the skater and curler. Through forests bowed low 
with snow, through valleys and down mountain slopes, 
you glide, with a merry party, bronzed by the sun 
and ready to fall with a lusty appetite on the al fresco 
lunch carried in a rucksack. 

Before long you have taken, with a host of others, 
the morning train which winds, bristling with skis 
like a porcupine, up to the Kleine Scheidegg. There 
is good ski-ing up here on the slopes. At Scheidegg 
there begins the Jungfrau Railway, the highest in 
Europe, which gives the amazing experience of stand- 
ing on the Jungfraujoch, 11,483 feet up, with a vast 
white world below and around you. To the skier its 
benefit lies mainly in the fact that it opens up a wide 
new tract of otherwise inaccessible ski-fields. 

Apart from ski-ing there are new thrills. One 
never tires of the hurricane flight of ‘‘ bob”’ or luge 
which makes the long ascent again worth while. On 
your return to the village in the afternoon it is pleasant 
to skate or curl either on your hotel rink or that of the 
village before you adjourn for that popular social 
event—-tea in the lounge. 

At night your hotel entertainments committee 
will have organised a fancy-dress ball, and the revelry 
is carried on till far into the night. Nobody worries” 
about late hours, for the brisk air of the high altitudes 
endows you with unflagging energy. Or else it will be 
a tailing party—that most bewitching of all evening 
entertainments. Away you go, six or seven or more 
of you, on luges slung out behind a sleigh. You 
lurch and twist like a serpent, and a fall now and 
then all makes for fun, so nobody minds. Finally, 
a word as to the hotels of Switzerland. Under the 
control of the Swiss Hoteliers Association, they 
represent the last word in efficiency of management. 
and comfort. The pleasure and daily wants of the 
tourist are studied and catered for to perfection: 





Initiation Parties have, since 





their inception four seasons ago, 
justified themselves by their consistent 
popularity. 
‘ Much useful preliminary knowledge of 
ski-ing may be gained in London, before 
yourgleparture, from the lectures by experts 
which are arranged by important sports 
outfitters; and it need hardly be added 
that everything in the nature of equipment 
can be obtained in the Metropolis, which is 
catering more and more for the wintcr- 
sportsman and the winter-sportswoman. 

Once at your winter centre, an en- 
chanted life awaits you, which you find 
yourself enjoying with increasing zest 
from the moment of your arrival. Let 
us suppose that this year your choice has 
fallen upon Wengen. On the day on which 
you left England the prospect was as 
cheerless as it could be—rain in a merci- 
less downpour, and London as only 
London can be in such circumstances. But 
you are not down-hearted, for you realise 
that each beat of the wheels as your train 
screams across France brings you to a 
vastly different world. 

So it is that, on the morrow, you 
awake in a radiance of sun which bathes 
the interior of the Swiss Federal train as 
it threads its way, first through Berne 
to Thun, where it skirts the lake shores, 
then on to Interlaken. Few railways, by 
the way, are so happily planned as this. 
Laid amid some of the fairest scenery of 
Switzerland, it carries the traveller through 























the length and breadth of the country in 
a manner that adds materially to the 
pleasure of a visit. 

At Interlaken you change into the little 
mountain railway which carries you up 
to your destination, and your spirits rise accordingly. 
The deep blue of the skies above serves but to accent- 
uate the gleaming outlines of the mountain peaks 
around you, Your first morning finds you astir early 


A SKI-JUMPING COMPETITION AT ST. MORITZ: 
SIDE OF THE WINTER SPORT IN 
HOWEVER, THERE ARE EQUAL FACILITIES FOR THE NOVICE. 


THE EXPERT 
SWITZERLAND, WHERE 


and much of the happiness and success of the holiday 
is due to the thought and co-operation of the hotel 
proprietor, a renewal of whose acquaintance you will 
certainly look forward to next year. A. T. H. 
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SWITZERLAND 


is the Country 
FOR 


those who wish to have a 





really good time and enjoy the 


WINTER SPORTS 


under ideal conditions. 





For full information apply to: 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
11p, Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 





Illustrated Booklets, Maps, Hotel Guides, Fare Lists 
and Time Tables supplied free on application, as 
also by the principal Tourist Agents. 
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ei ae cs 
the combination of exhil- 
arating sunshine, vigorous 
sport and gay sociability that 
makes a Winter Sports holi- 
day unique. It is a light- 
some, incomparable form of 
holiday—care-free and irre- 
sponsible. There is nothing 
else like it: the air, the 
light, the beauty of it rings 
in your heart. 





14 DAYS’ TOUR 
providing return ticket, reserved seat, ser- 
vices of travelling representative, transfer 
of baggage, hotel accommodation, grat- 


uities, taxes, 


atic exes £15 5: 


INITIATION PARTIES 
FOR FIRST-TIME VISITORS 
accompanied by an experienced lady and 
gentleman with expert knowledge of 
bse ee Membership _ limited. 

rly application recommended. £ 2 6 


Inclusive fare, 3 weeks, from 


It is an escape :—out of our 
uncertain climate, with its 
fog and cold, murky atmo- 
sphere and damp conditions 
—to the skies, blue, sunlit, 
smooth as glass, reflecting 
their warmth to a white, 
glittering world below. 


Apply for a copy of the illustrated Programme 
and Handbook entitled “WINTER SPORTS,” 
which deals fully with this fascinating subject. 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 
& WAGONS-LITS CO. 


“THE TEMPLE OF TRAVEL,” 
BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.I, & 300 OFFICES. 

















LONDON’S 
LEADING 


WINTER 
SPORTS 


SPECIALISTS 


AMAGES have assisted in the 

success of hundreds of Alpine 

Trips. Not only do Gamages 

stock and sell everything for Winter 

Sports, but they maintain a staff of 

experts who give advice without 

obligation, Visit our Winter Sports 

Department before you go away. 

It will amply repay you in the 
form of a successful holiday. 


sOOO CORO eres eeneeeeerereeneeeesesesaeeeseeenresereuseee 


: CATALOGUE FREE: 
: Send for GAMAGES' very fine illus- : 
: trated Booklet and Price List. By : 
: far the most comprehensive and : 
: complete Gutde both for Men and : 
: Women ever published by an Alpine : 
: Sports House. ; 


PPrrr rir iti it 


Made from “ Snowcot," a specially manu- 
factured and proofed cloth with an excellent 
snow-resisting surface. It is perfectly 
ventilated, yet weatherproof, and the special 


weave makes it practi- 
cally untearable. Style 
as illustration, with ad- 
justable waistband. In ye 
Navy “Snowcot.” Price 


Post free, 
Patterns on Request. 


Jacket only 42/- Trousers, 42]- 


GAMAGES 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1  yZclevbones, 


The “DAVOS” 
Ski-ing Suit 
for Men 
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THE HOME OF THE GIANT VICTORIA REGIA. 


R. M.S. HILDEBRAND 


sails from 


LIVERPOOL 


Special Winter Cruise January 9th. 

Also Cruises March 18th, May 20th, July 15th, Sept. 16th, & November 18th, 1930. 
SEE THE EQUATORIAL FOREST FROM A DECK-CHAIR, 
FARE FOR THE SIX WEEKS’ ROUND CRUISE— 

from £90 to £120 


Including all the organised Shore Excursions. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK “N” TO AMAZON DEPARTMENT. 


BOOTH LINE 


11 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
and Cunard Building, LIVERPOOL. 
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THREE WEEKS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Every year the number of first 


The Path ae ; aa 
Made Hasy. season ones visitors to the 
winter-sports resorts increases 
miraculously. The reason is 
not far to. seck. A few 


years ago, the novice was 
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shaped like a boxer’s glove are the best protection 
for the hands, as the snow does not penetrate, and 
they dry without harm. The same costume is worn 
for luge-ing. For skating, provided your boots are 
right, and you have a well-pleated skirt, any woolly 


Nov. 9, 1929 

. This equipment can be bought 
An Economical very economically at Gamages, 
Outfit. Holborn, E.C., the well-known 
sports outfitters. They have just issued a winter 
sports booklet dealing with every problem which 
might arise. Travel costs, 
hotel terms, equipment, and 
even ‘extras’ are estim- 





intimidated by the thought 
of the incalculable expense, 
the difficulties of the jour- 
ney, and the necessity of 
choosing a_ sports outfit 
about which she understood 
nothing. To-day, all these ob- 
stacles are removed. There 
are numbers’ of — sports 
and travelling bureaux 
which will arrange your 
journey from start to finish, 
book your hotel, and tell 
you within a pound or so 
what the cost of the holi- 
day will be. The purchasing 
of equipment presents no 
problem at all. Devotees 
of ski-ing and skating, who 
know both pastimes 
thoroughly from personal 
experience, are attached to 
the shops specialising in 
winter sports accessories, 
and give you _ practical 
advice on what to. buy. 
The total need not be a 
formidable one at all. lor 
the average stay of three 
weeks, only one ski-ing suit 
is necessary. This must 
consist of coat and breeches 








ated, and a comprehensive 
idea given of what a winter 
sports holiday can_ cost, 
whether in a luxurious hotel 
or in one of the comfort- 
able little pensions.. A copy 
of this booklet will be sent 
post free to all readers of 
this paper. Several ski-ing 
suits are illustrated,  in- 
cluding one costing only 
£4 9s. Od., of proofed gabar- 
dine, with a double-breasted 
coat and long trousers. The 
woolly skating set illustrated 
in the centre, a jersey cap 
and scarf in black, white, 
and orange, is available for 
£3 3s. complete. <A  well- 
pleated skating skirt in 
black is 35s. 6d. 

With regard to skis, 
skates, and toboggans, if 
you are going to make the 
winter sports holiday an 
annual affair-—and every- 
one who has been _ there 
once always resolves to do 
so-——it is far better to take 
your own skis and skates in 
order to become thoroughly 








made of a smooth, snow- 
shedding material which is 
windproof and waterproof. 
Knitted outfits are worn 
only on the ice. Snow- 
worthy ski-ing boots are also important, and must 
be fitted by an expert, for to have them too large 
or too small is equally disastrous. Leather gauntlets 


The Choice of an Expert: ski-ing and skating accessories from the winter sports section at 
well-known authorities on everything sporting. There, a complete outfit for three weeks in Switzerland can be obtained for a 


PRACTICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE SNOW. 


very moderate outlay.—[Photograph by Bertram Park.} 


jersey can be worn, preferably with gloves and cap 
to match. These are really all the items strictly 
necessary for the actual ski-ing and skating. 





Gamages 


accustomed to them. This 
gives confidence, which is 
the great secret of both 
sports. Swiss skis of moun- 
tain ash, well balanced 
and fitted with Huitfeld 
bindings, are obtainable for 48s. 6d. a pair, and skates 
from 22s. Good skating boots can be obtained for 
a guinea a pair, and ski-ing boots from 30s. 


Holborn, E.C., who are 


























Write for tllustrated Catalogue No. 105. 


DRAKE & GORHAM, LTD. 


36, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
ALSO 


29, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER; 59, WEST CAMPBELL ST.,GLASGOW 
105, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER; 20a, BEDFORD CIRCUS, EXETER 






































Vertical Crude Oil cold starter for 
700 lights or equivalent upwards 


Crude Oil cold starting engine 
for 200 lights and upwards 


—B. 





























Direct-coupled Petro} Paraffin Set for 


to 200 lights 
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Waring CAirnishi 
Sor the Home 


At the beautiful Waring Building in Oxford Street 











I'TH the shortening day,the many 
J Jiittle luxuries of home comfort 
by a cheerful fireside renew 
their appeal to the pleased senses 


It is now that arrangements are being made to add to the 
warmth and cosiness of the home—it may be a luxuriously 
easy chair, a lampshade or some cushions, new curtains 
for the favourite room, a glowing touch of colour in a 
Persian rug, a bedspread and hangings for the bedroom—a 
hundred different articles to make the home beautiful 


ARINGS is a great treasure-house 

of beautiful things for the home 

—not necessarily expensive: beautiful 
articles for the home so inexpensive, indeed, 
as to be within the reach of all 


A range of furnishings, unsurpassed for charm 
and exquisiteness of choice, awaits the visitor 
to Warings—articles at small cost but possess- 
ing all the fascination that associates itself 
evith a work of art 


BOLD STREET 


LIVERPOOL PARIS 


‘WAR 


WARINGS 


OXFORD STREET W 


A cordial invitation is offered 
to Visitors—There is not the 


least obligation to buy 


Examples of 
Waring Values 


Easy Chair in hide, luxuri- 
ous and comfortable, with 
velveteen cushion 


10 Guineas. 


Walnut Occasional Table 
fitted with drawers 
8 Guineas 


Wing Chair covered in a 
variety of cretonnes or 
damasks From £9 ;15 
Oriental Vase Lamp fitted 
for Electric lighting, com- 
plete with shade 42/- 
A beautiful fabric for 
curtains. 50 inches wide, 
“THE VELOUR du 
PALAIS,” with fine lus- 
trous pile Yard 11/9 
Persian Rug. 6 ft. x 
3 ft. Gins., in characteristic 
colourings £3:15:6 
Mahogany Circular Table 

£5:15-0 
Chinese green and gold bowl 
with stand 2 Guineas 
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ENGADINE 
THE 
SOCIAL CENTRE 


OF THE 


SWISS WINTER 
SEASON 











SWITZERLAND 


’ 


MILES and MILES 


of perfect ski runs at Grindelwald 
COMFORT and ENTERTAINMENT 
at the two leading Hotels 
Bear Grand Hotel 
Regina Hotel, Alpenruhe 











BERNESE 
OBERLAND 


OFFER THE BEST 


WINTER SPORTS 
CENTRES 


Full particulars re Hotels, Sporting 
Events from all Travel Agencies. 























GOLF HOTEL 


HOTEL BRISTOL 
Fine 18-hole 








CRANS 
sur SIERRE LES RASSES «z.« 


4,910 feet a,s,l. Favourite English Centre for 


Valais, Switzerland All Winter Sports 


On the Simplon Line 


HOTEL BEAU SEJOUR HOTELEDEN 


for your Summer holidays 


ne 
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Large Pine Woods—tThe biggest Panorama in Switzerland. 


LUGEING, CURLING, PARADISE for SKI-ING, SKATING ORCHESTRA 
Ideal Place for THE GRAND HOTEL crint-cias) . 


- 150 Beds from 15 frs, 
all Winter Sports BEAU-REGARD « Mt. FLEURY réunis90,, 10 frs. 
BEAU SITE - ee a eg 


CARLTON HOTEL Please write for Illustrated Booklets. 






HOTEL ROYAL 
Golf Course 




















MONTANA 
VERMALA 


Simplcn Line. 5,000 fi. 


ALL WINTER SPORTS 
(Bob, Curling, Skating, Ski-ing) 








in the 


SUNNIEST RESORT 


of Switzerland 


Inquiry Office 
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SWITZERLAND 


ICE AND SNOW 
LOTS OF SUN 
PLENTY OF FUN 


Full information, Hotels, Price Lists 
and Programnes from Principal 





snes em 









FRENCH 
All Winter Sports 


ADELBODEN 
BERNESE OBERLAND 
4,500 ft. al 





ove sea level 


Bing 


The Sunniest Spot 
of the Swiss Winter Paradise 
Tourist Agencies 





17 hotels. 1,500 beds 








, BERNESE OBERLAND 


THE SPORT HOTEL 
WILDSTRUBEL 


First-class English Family Hotel | 


English Sports and Amusements Manager 


LENK 


3,600 ft. a.s.l. 


Ideal Centre for all 
WINTER SPORTS 


Own Private Rink and Luge-Run. 


Visitors’ Ski and Curling Clubs. 























For Hotel lists, Spo-ts prozramme 




















ln the Highest Position 
Near the Ski-ing Fields 
Facing South 


Dancing—-American Bar 
Orchestra 
J Kleiner, Manager 





GRAND HOTEL 
TSCHUGGEN 


First-class Sport Hotel 


apply Kurverein Adelbod. en o Swiss 
Federal Railway 11b, Regent Street 
i at py S.W.t 
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PONTRESINAY VILLARS-BRETAYE | FLIMS 


Engadine, 6,000 ft. 


Roseg Grand Hotel 4,500-6,500 ft. Simplon Line. Federal Railway Station: BEX Grisons. 3,600 ft. a.s.l. 
“The House THE WINTER SPORTS CENTRE OF FRENCH SWITZERLAND 


in the Sun” 
200 ROOMS 
ALL WINTER SPORTS 
ORCHESTRA 
INDOOR AMUSEMENTS 








The Sunny Paradise 


British Ski Club with over 500 members. British Sports Secretaries, of Snow 
English Chaplaincy. Resident Physician. 
Bob, Luge and Skeleton Runs. Ice Hockey and Skating Rink. 


British Curling Club. ALL WINTER SPORTS 




















Orchestra. 
Sinise . Ke eee Palace Hotel Gd. Hotel Muveran Hotel Bellevue 
frcm 20 frs. from 18 frs. from 17 frs.) Hotels of all descriptions 
A. H. HODLER, Manager. ~ 
Late Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, and L. 1. Bucher, General Manager. 
Hyde Park Hotel, London Inquiry Office: Flims 
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Why travel with cumbersome BE ATENBERG. 
Winter Sports Goods y y IN | ER S ] O R I S 4,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
Stay at the jolly Palace Hotei, Above Interlaken, 
when you can get them on DANCING Pontresina, and you will ENGLISH : 
i the spot from the foremost EVERY appreciate to the full “the best CLIENTELE Bernese Oberland 
2 Winter Sports Specialists ? NIGHT Switzerland can offer you in Write _ early ek 
3 : ra ae aadaal for tariff uni 
| : Winter Sports. In- and Out- d 
Inclusive door Amusements. Its appoint- ppt essai 0 8 to 9g HOURS 
nates fram 29 es l tiful rei oe Ma nua , : : 2 
to 37 francs. ments are beau z cos\V, : ger, -JING -7> 
i its service and cuisine perfect. ©: Bicker PE Ses ae 
‘ ; PALACE HOTEL, PONTRESINA f : 
; Maurice OCH, St. Moritz ALL WINTER SPORTS 
i - ENGADINE 6,000 ft. a.s.t- 
; Kindly apply for Illustrated 
i WINTER SPORTS CATALOGUE All information from i ae 
: Winter Sports Association, 
‘ VC ady now Beatenberg 
(== 4,870 feet =f 
Finest 
( A | | x Ski-ing Centre 
: HOTEL KURHAUS 
*| 3,800 ft. a.s.l. 200 Beds. The leading House THE LEADING ALPINE 
WINTERR RT f SPORT & HEALTH RESORT 
ESO HOTEL DANIS Where the big 1929-1930 Winter 
a ; a Sports Events are taking place 
18 hours from London by gi THE ANGLETERRE AND PARK HOTEL 
Orient Express ‘irst for Comfort and la hittin 
PARIS ~ MONTREUX FLUELA POST. AND. SPORT. 
neck PONTRESINA |Bp|cranp. nore. AND” BELVEDERE 
’ first class. All Sports in own Grounds 
WORLD'S BOB CHAMPIONSHIP (ENGADINE) 6,000 ft. <bove sea level HOTEL FREI area 
- The well-known English Family Hote! 
SCHLOSS HOTEL HOTEL NATIONAL | 
CAUX PALACE \ Leading Hotel of the highest rank. / cat a see tad, aod 
P a ~ Latest modern improvements. Best Situation. Modern Comfort. American Bar 
HOTEL REGINA 200 rooms. Private Ice Rink. NEW POST AND SPORT HOTEL 
Large Ballroom, Orchestra, Running Water. Well known to Sport Guests 
All Sports and Entertainments tie Miceees , ms’ .1f ee 
PARK HOTEL, PONTRESINA. 
GD. HOTEL DES TEMPLES, AGRIGENTO 
SICILY 
La 
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§ Grisons BERNESE OBERLAND 4,000 feet above sea level I) 
; S.4UP seo 18 hours from London, Through carriages from Calais and Boulogne FAVOURITE AND 
j \ f 4 Pension rates Pension rates SUNNIEST POSITiO) 
: K U L M H O T E L (heating in (heating in THE 
: 200 beds up to date in every G tS, : peas “— o H oo - peo =a 
: = ma 7 . ran otel Victoria rs. otel Kurhaus rq. 
way. Grand Hotel 100 a Ee 30 a> an 
. : Ate ae oe Hotel Schweizerhof 80 » 13 oe 25 - GRAND HOTEL 

World-renown for Ski-ing, Serk Hotel Gommi as bs ” " ae ee hee ei 20 ae Running water—Private Baths 
: Skating and all other Sports Hotel Waldrand 50 ” 12 Hotel National _ 20 ee Large Private Rink 
4 Open December Hotel Central Bellevue 45 oe Hotel Tourist and Confiserie 18 » 10 Ovchaates 

“7 to April AMUSEMENTS *“hmaniry Opie, Randerseg 'Grow> F, Loosli—Prop. 
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FIRESIDE COMFORT. 
By Jessie J. 


Williams. 


CHEERFUL WARMTH AT THE OPEN FIRE. 


HE adequate heating of the home is a matter 
that is insistent with the approach of colder 


days, which we have no cause to dread if wise arrange- 
ments are made in the house. Once upon a time 
we felt that it was inevitable that we should be 
thoroughly uncomfortable in winter, and also that, 

















THE ECONOMY OF RIGHT USES DEPENDS UPON THE 
HOME-MAKER, WHO WILL FIND THE ‘‘CHAUDESSE”’ AN 
ECONOMY AND A COMFORT. 


however cheerful and cosy the immediate fireside 
might be, chill awaited us when we left it for ice-cold 
passages and hall without. Now, with enormously 
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varied facilities for keeping our homes warm, why 
should we be cold? There is no reason, to-day, 
why we should rebel against the healthy English 
winter on account of months of petty discomfort, 
which, if we will only allow it to do so, modern 
science sweeps away. 


November invites us to our own fireside; and, 
though we may regret the curtailing of days of sun- 
shine, warmth and cheer may be captured in our 
own homes by the latest and best methods. To 
make a home winterproof requires careful con- 
sideration, and involves such questions as initial cost 
of installation, asthetic appearance, and the cost 
of labour and fuel. Reflect first of all upon what 
it was that made last winter comfortable (or the 
reverse), and, when considering any proposed ex- 
penditure, balance this against the health and well- 
being of the family 


Anthracite has been appreciated for many years 
on the Continent, and more slowly the British public 
have awakened to the faci of its advantages, and of 
a realisation that, though it is costly, its use results 
in great economy. It is not generally known that 
anthracite is broken at the pit-head into different 
sizes, and that, as the demand for the walnut size 
anthracite increases, there is alongside of it a growing 
production of smaller sizes of this fuel which, when 
sifted, results in what is known as the pea-size an- 
thracite. This latter size is procurable at about 
the same cost as ordinary coal, and it has been dis- 
covered that pea-size anthracite can be utilised to 
great advantage in heating if stoves are specially 
constructed to burn it. 


Few of us would care to be without at least one 
open fire in our homes, though it may not be the 
old-time hearth with its old-time equipment, which 
meant a considerable amount of labour, and would 
scarcely fit into the scheme of our modern homes. 
lo meet this inborn love of the B-itisher for an open 
fire, the makers of the well-known “ Esse’’ Stoves 
have constructed a new stove called the ‘* Chaudesse ”’ 
illustrated here—which has an open fire, and is in- 
tended to burn continually, just in the same way 
as the mica-fronted “ Esse.’’ As it is constructed 
to burn the cheaper anthracite, the 
“Chaudesse "’ will naturally becone popular, both 


pea-size 
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on account of its economy and of its usefulness and 
cheerful appearance in the home. 


Those who love a hearth and desire to retain a 
connecting link with ingle-nooks and chimney corners, 
will look with kindly appreciation on the Heaped 























THE ‘‘HEAPED” FIRE CONTRIBUTES MUCH TO THE 
BEAUTY AND COMFORT OF THE OPEN FIREPLACE, 


Fire, which is the result of twenty-five years of study 
of the heating question. Its simplicity —which will 
casily be seen in the accompanying illustration 
economy, and heating capacity have earned for this 
open fire well-merited success. To these practical 
study have added othe1 
things, such as beauty of design, faultless craftsman- 
ship, and unsurpassable quality of material. To thx 
reputation of this fireplace must also be added the 
adoption by the makers of rustless steel in its con- 
struction. This means that the labour of cleaning 
is practically eliminated, and a brightness and _ lustre 

hitherto unknown except by strenuous labour 
is added to the beauty of the open fireplace. 


advantages the years of 


In my next article 1 shall deal with heating by 
gas, and the wonderful new discoveries in radiant 
heat. 

















THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 


The B.C.G.A.,... .. representing 
the British Gas Industry, is at the 
service of the public for free in- 
formation and advice on any use 
of gas. Write to Mr. G. A. Service 
at the address below. 


For heating rooms used only 
“on and off” the gas fire is 
undoubtedly the most 
economical fire. 


For heating 


rooms used continuously, gas 
costs more than solid fuel, 
fuel cost for fuel cost. 


But 


take into account the follow- 
ing—the saving of fuel storage 
space, 


of labour, and _ the 


servant's time and energy; the 
prevention of fuel wastage 
and of damage to furniture 
and fabrics — then, even for 
continuous use the gas fire is 
the most truly economical fire. 


AS 


for homes of to-day 


GAS ASSOCIATION, 28, 


GROSVENOR GARDENS, 


LONDON, S.W.1. 
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For 
Golf 


Made in a smart brown 
shade of Persian Suéde, 
wondertully sott and 
weatherproof,this Jacket 
is cut) on roomy. lines 
to give complete free- 
dom to movement. The 
collar and = cuffs and 
hips are finished) with 
fine knitted wool with 
button front (as sketch) 
63/- 75/- 90O/- 


With ‘Zip’ fastener 
right down the _ front 
90/- and 115/- 


FREDERICK GORRINGE. LTD. 


Buckingham Palace Rd., London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Victoria 8600 (direct to all departments). 


Where the Quality is Higher than the Price. 
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THE HEAPED FIRE 


An announcement by BRATT COLBRAN & Co. and the Heaped Fire Co., Ltd., 
10, Mortimer Street, London, W. 1 























DISTINCTIVE 4 
EVENING & 
COATS 















(Mantle Department. 
Ground Floor) 





Brocade Coat, 


lined chiffon velvet, / . 
trimmed soft hare to - 
= 
tone. lean Ay 
1 . 
163 Gns. 


Gh 
The new 

Three-quarter length 
Coat in multi-brocade 
lined chiffon velvet 
in contrasting shade. 
Collar, cutis and 
flounce of selected fur 


| 04 Gns. 


’SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET AND OXFORD STREET Pe Y 
== LONDON W155 & 
Az 7 
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"6SS8&” 8 


The 
Silent Warmer 


of the night 


An “&SS&” Stove heats the average room 
continuously throughout the winter for less 
than 6d. per day. Its safe fire needs 
only five minutes’ attention every 24 hours, 
and burns Anthracite — that glowing, 
smokeless, sootless fuel. It ventilates the 
room and is easily regulated to maintain 
a healthy warmth. 


Ask your Stove Dealer 
for the interesting 
“ESSE” Book, or we 
will post to you with 
name of nearest Dealer. 


"ESS&” 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD, Ltd., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, Estd. 1854. 


3 Showrooms: London, Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. C 


Prices from 
£2 15s. upwards. 





Y 
THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVELINESS Pri 
NEW INVICTA 
Wwe every new car I drive for The I/lusivated 
London News reviews, the deeper my con 
viction grows that the main thing that everybody 
wants more than anything else to-day is acceleration 
and what we have learned to call ‘ deceleration.’ 
We expect other qualities as well, especially speed 
at any rate to a reasonable extent. Without a certain 
agility no car, however good in other respects, is 
likely to be a success. We want flexibility also 
or, at all events, enough of it to enable us to drive 
fairly slowly on top speed without difficulty, or without 
causing the engine to labour, even if we have a good 
gear-box with a proper ratio. None of these things, 
however, is really of such value as rapid acceleration 
and its companion, rapid slowing down 


The more crowded the roads 
become the more valuable is this 
quality. In fact, it is rapidly 
becoming indispensable. I do not know what pro- 
portion of accidents is due to novices attempting to 
‘cut in” with a car which will not get swiftly off 
the mark, but it must be pretty high. Whether you 
use the gear-box or not, you want instant and power- 
ful response to pressure on the accelerator pedal. 
[his is not advocating ‘‘ cutting in’’ by any manner 
of means, but if you want an example of what poor 


The Safety 
of Acceleration. 


acceleration can do to spoil a day’s run, take a drive 
down such an artery as the Bath Road or the South- 
ampton Road, and see far how a sluggish car is com- 
pelled for safety’s sake to proceed at the same speed 
as the trains of lorries and coaches which generally 
keep you to about twenty-five miles an hour. With 
a lively car you will get plenty of openings of which 
you can safely take advantage, but with a lymphatic 
one you spend a long time admiring the view of the 
backs of mountainous vehicles 


Really high speed can only be 
Dangerous 


: usec very occasionally, and those 
Weariness. ; : 


occasions are decreasing every 
year. Those who habitually drive fast cars know 
that there is only a very limited list of roads, such 
as the Newmarket Road, portions of the Great North 
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Koad, and so on, on which the car can be really let 
out for more than a few seconds The possession of 
great power for speed does not always mean swift 
acceleration, but the latter always means that degree 
of joyous liveliness, brisk hill-climbing, and all the 
qualities which not only make up the real joy of 
driving, but also ensure you against weariness at the 
end of the day’s run And weariness is a_ subtle 
and prolific source of accident 


The new 4$-litre Invicta, which 
| took out over one of my trial 


The 30-h.p. 


Invicta. 
runs the other day, is a car 


which has acceleration to a very remarkable degree I 
tried it and described it in The Illustrated London 
News about a vear ago, and I thought then that it was 
one of the liveliest cars I had ever driven. The new 
one, which has been radically modified in respect of 
its frame and general chassis construction, is undoubt 
edly better. With a very high top-gear ratio, it will 
do things which seem sometimes almost impossible, 
while on its proportionately high third speed it becomes 
a car over which you have an extraordinary degree of 
control. Not only can you accelerate in the most 
brilliant fashion, but when you close the throttle 
that very efficient engine acts as a most powerful 
brake on the light weight of the car. 


The six-cylinder engine remains 
in general the same as_ last 
year's, but the power delivered 


Increased Power 
and a Better 


Gear-Box. ¢ 
seems to me to. be certainly 


greater. The engine runs distinctly more smoothly. 
and I was only able to detect one period of crank 
shaft vibration, and that at an unimportant point 
At between 55 and 60 one is certainly conscious 
of effort under the bonnet, but, as the car wil! 
accelerate to nearly 70 without any need of flogging, 
this period is soon over, and in any case sixty 
miles an hour is not a speed at which you are 
It is much too 
fast for ordinary purposes, and not fast enough when 
you are on the Newmarket Road, for example. 


likely to want to drive for any time 


Ihe Invicta has been improved also in its gear- 
box, which now runs as quietly as any of its type. 
The earlier Invictas had a decidedly noisy box, which 
detracted considerably from one’s enjoyment. With 
the new one you can drive her on second and third 
without any nerve-racking noise. The gear-change is 














THE 
AUSTRALIA 












































A WORLD-FAMOUS NAME 


indisputably favoured by the voyagers of the Seven 
Seas—pleasantly remembered by those visitors who 
: count in the world—centre of the social life of the second 
city of the Empire—delightfully convenient to shops, 
theatres and business houses—“THE AUSTRALIA,” a 
hotel with a truly world-famous name. Magnificently- 

illustrated booklet for tourists free on request. 


Cable and Wireless Address: 


“Austraotel. Sydney.” 











THE HOTEL OF THE COMMONWEALTH, SYDNEY 





Capital 
Paid-up 
£422,100 
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very easy, and, although you can do wonderful things 
on that top gear, nobody could possibly object to 
doing a good deal of work on third if conditions called 
for it he action of the clutch is particularly good, 
light, smooth, and quick The four-wheel brakes ar« 
particularly powerful, although they have no servo 
action. An odd circumstance is that there is no 
compensation in the system. Taking up wear is an 


easy job. 

It is really difficult to write of 
the performance of this car with- 
out genuine enthusiasm. It is, of 


“ Reprise 

Foudroyante.”* 
course, a light car, the chassis of the 10-foct wheel- 
base model weighing only 23 cwt., and this in spite 
of the impressively stout frame and cross-members 
which are a feature of the 1930 type; but, even so, 
the engine at all revolution rates deals with its load 
as if either it were twice the horse-power or the load 


half of what it is. The advertisements of certain 
French cars use a picturesque term in describing 
good acceleration. They say that the pick-up is of 
the thunderbolt order. Allowing for the exuberant 


exaggeration, I was sometimes tempted to think of 
thunderbolts when I was driving the Invicta. Whether 
you are on third or on top, when you put your foot 
firmly down on the pedal the car removes itself in- 
stantly at a speed which is more than a little inspiring. 
And it will do this from almost any pace. Perhaps 
its star turn is its get-away on top speed from about 
fifteen miles an hour. 


The steering is another delightful 
feature, and, combined with the 
excellent road-holding and those 
brakes I mentioned, it gives you a most restful feeling 


A Safe 
Car. 


of confidence. You cease to think how fast the car 
is going, and are only conscious of the fact that you 
can do what you like with her. The Invicta is pre- 
eminently a safe car. It is also a remarkable hill- 
climber, as it showed when it took a hill with a maxi- 
mum gradient of about one in six, without a flying 
start, at a minimum speed of 23 miles an hour on 
top gear. The chassis from end to end is a very 
fine piece of work, and the complete car is turned 
out in a manner really worthy of it. Strictly speaking, 
no standard bodies are provided, but one or two are 
recommended and may perhaps be regarded as such 
The chassis costs 1000 guineas.—JOHN PRIOLEAU. 








World’s Larges 
Flying Shi 





| Be Ala aR NS 2 ED eh 


On October 21st the 6000 H.P. DORNIER Do. X 


flew with 


169 Passengers 


aboard—the greatest number ever carried 


by any aircraft. 


The twelve Siemens - Jupiter engines 
were lubricated with 


WAKEFIELD 


CASTROL 


MOTOR OIL 
—the Product of an All-British Firm 


C, Cs; WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., Wakefeld House, Cheapside London, E. C. 2. 
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VAUXHALL 


THE NEW RICHMOND SALOON £530 
Other models £495 to £695 





SEITTLETIEILITIT 
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average speed 


VAUX HALL offers you glorious high- 


.. In marvellous comfort 





YOu WANT a car that looks swift and is swift... a ear 
whose smart appearance is matched by smart pe es e. 
That, in a word, is what Vauxhall for 1930 offers. 

There is not a car at near its price that can measure 
miles with a Vauxhall on a cross-country run — over all 
kinds of roads. For Vauxhalls are so vibrationless, so well 
sprung, so steady on all kinds of roads and on corners, 
that they can take rough or smooth roads at speeds you 
would never think of attempting in other cars. 

Prove this by driving a Vauxhall yourself. Sten on the 
accelerator — quickly you jump to 40, 50, 60, even 70 
miles an hour. Yet you have not the rack and rattle so 
often present in other cars. You can scarcely hear the 
engine, and how securely these Vauxhalls hold the road! 

ye ee ae you want to stop — Vauxhall's famous 
brakes will pull you up 
than any other car you have ever driven. 

These Vauxhall models for 1930 are the culmina- 


quickly, smoothly,more positively 


tion of Vauxhall’s vast engineering experience, You 
have but to inspect the engine, the chassis, the body of 
one of them, to know what superlative motor cars they 
are. Note the powerful engine with hollow crank 





pins, generous-sized bearings, overhead valves, and rubber 
mounting for smooth quietness. 

Note its advanced chassis design and superb workman- 
ship .. . its rigid frame, “ one-shot ” lubrication, long, soft 
springs, hydraulic shock absorbers, and famous Vauthall 
brakes that cost three or four times as much to make as 
ordinary brakes. 

Note the real beauty of body design and finish and 
the hundred and one small points that contribute so 
much to riding and driving comfort—and to pride of 
ownership ! 

But most of all we want you to try this Vauxhall and 
judge for yourself. We know this car and want you, too, 
to know it. Any Vauxhall dealer will be pleased to let 
you have one for a 10, 20—even 100 miles— trial 
run over all kinds of roads and in all traffic conditions. 
Vauxhalls are made of over 97° British materials, and 
by British labour only— at L ae Bedfordshire 

If there is no Vauxhall dealer conveniec ntly near 
you we will gladly send you full descriptive literature. 
Address: Vauxhall Sales Department, General Motors 


Limited, The Hyde, Hendon, London, Nn.w.9. 
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WINTER AT THE ENGLISH RIVIERA. 
Let the energetically inclined rush 
to Switzerland, and the gamblers 


to the South of France. But there 
still remains a large part of the community who have 


The Ideal 
Winter Retreat. 


no Wish to do either, but merely to pass the winter 
in a@ spot in the sun, pleasantly warm, beneficial to 
the health, and amidst lovely surroundings. For them, 
the ideal solution is Torquay, the centre of the English 
Riviera, and probably the warmest place in Britain 
during the winter months. The situation is ideal 
Nestling amongst the hills which rise to the north, 
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delicate health derive a great deal of good by hiber 
nating on these shores. The medical, electrical, and 
Curkish baths of a spa are all to be found here, and 
accessory treatments are administered by a highly- 
skilled staff. Sufferers from gout or rheumatism or 
neurasthenic complaints benefit especially from a visit 
to Torquay. Another great advantage to invalids is 
its rapid accessibility, owing to the splendid service 




















THE HOTEL SET IN THE SUN THE OSBORNE HOTEL, 

TORQUAY, WHICH IS EQUIPPED WITH EVERY LUXURY 

AND FACES DUE SOUTH. SHELTERED FROM THE 
WINDS, IT ENJOYS AN EQUABLE CLIMATE. 


east, and west, it is magnificently protected, and the 
sea breezes are the gentle winds of the west. From 
the shores of lovely Torbay rise eight picturesque 
hills. The town is beautifully laid out, and the 
streets are lined with almond-trees, hybrid-cherries, 
eucalyptus plants and palms, which give quite a 
tropical appearance. Nearly 250 acres are devoted 
to public gardens and pleasure grounds. The sun- 














WITHIN TWO MILES OF TORQUAY: THE BEAUTIFUL 
OLD VILLAGE OF COCKINGTON, WITH OLD THATCHED 
ROOFED COTTAGES. 
of non-stop trains run by the Great Western Railway 
The celebrated Torbay express from Paddington is a 

marvel of comfort and speed. 
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Cove, which is a favourite spot for the famous coterie 
of Cornish artists, who never tire of painting the rich 
red limestone cliffs and iridescent water. Equally 
near lies Cockington village (of which a photograph 
is reproduced here), a charming old-world hamlet 
with thatched roots, mullioned-windowed cottages, 
and lavender-edged gardens. There is winter tennis 
and golf, and first-class London companies pertorm 
in the exceptionally fine Pavilion and at the Theatre 
Royal. Every morning during the winter months the 
excellent Municipal Orchestra gives performances. 
Dancing takes place in the many luxuriously-equipped 
hotels, of which one of the finest and most perfectly 
situated is the Osborne, illustrated on the left. 

















THE HEART OF THE ENGLISH RIVIERA: A _ GLIMPSE 
OF TORQUAY FROM ROCK WALK, ONE OF THE MANY 
LOVELY PROMENADES BY THE SHORE. 


This magnificent hotel is set in the sun, facing full 
south, and nestles at the foot of a wooded slope about 
one hundred feet above sea-level. The climate is so 
equable that, according to statistics, in the coldest 
months of the year the mean temperature is one 
degree higher than that of Nice. Eucalyptus, mimosa, 
and other sub-tropical plants flourish in the lovely 


shine record is one of which the inhabitants are justly 
proud Last year the record of winter sunshine in 
Iengland was won by this town 


Entertainment is not lacking in grounds. 
Torquay. There are beautiful 
walks and excursions amid the 
surrounding countryside. Two miles away is Anstey’s 


Amusements 


Fog of the usual 
and Hotels. 


the atmosphere is nearly 
always clear anl refreshing. Thus, people’ with 


sort is a rare occurrence ; 


particulars 
obtained on application. 


There is good winter tennis and two eighteen- 
hole golf courses within easy reach of the hotel. Full 
ot the moderate winter terms can be 
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Fight 
Sore Throat 


Sore Throat is a sign | 
of infection. Forma- 
mint tablets destroy 
the germs in mouth 
and throat ‘and thus 
prevent or cure sore- 
ness and infection. 





ENGLAND’S PREMIER WINTER RESORT 


There is no better place in the whole of England than Torquay during 
the Autumn and Winter months. Always something delightful to do, 
and with it all, one-is fully assured of the very best Hotel accom- 
modation at a reasonable price. DEVON—-GLORIOUS DEVON! 
Gives of its best in Scenery, Sunshine and Health. ‘The list 
of attractions in Torquay is varied. The Pavilion Entertain- 
ments; Municipal Orchestra; Royal Theatre; Three 
Prevent infection by Cinemas; Medical Baths, with all Spa Treatments; 
taking a tablet when- «Vita Glass Sun Lounge ; Large lfepid Sea-water 

, : ] Swimming Bath; Dance Teas; Evening Dances; 
ever Vou are in crowded Hard Tennis Courts; Two Golf Courses; Deep 
places. Sea Fishing; Motoring; Horse Riding, and 
Kent’s Cavern are only a few at the 
disposal of Autumn and Winter Visitors 


TORBAY EXPRESS leaves, Paddington Station (G.W.R,) 
each Weekday at 12.0 noon. 
PULLMAN CAR EXPRESS leaves Paddington at 11,0 a.m. < 


WULFING BRAND ‘e on Mondays, Fridays and Saturdays. 7/6 First Class 


and 5/- Third Class over Ordinary & Week-end Fares. 


EXPRESS SERVICES direct to Torquay from principal 
provincial centres. 
At all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle. A beautifully Ilustrated Handbook (150 pages) will be sent on receipt of a 
postcard addressed to: J. M. SCOTT, Publicity Director, Dept. P.Y., 
Torquay, or to any recognised Tourist Agency. 














GENATOSAN Lp. LouGHBOROUGH, 























Most efficient and _ practical Safety Razor 
ever built, and Cheap, too. 


NO MORE BOTHER. No More Blades to Buy. 
“The New Rigid” 


“EDLA” Safety Razor 


Has a solid fine-grain 
Hollow-ground Blade, 
produced by hand 
forging. Strops like 
an old-fashioned razor 















At a Popular Price. 
8/9 


Delivered in a 
neat. Hat. 
leather case, 
Pocket _ size. 
1/- extra. 


Hand-forged. 
A blade that 
shaves and lasts 
for years. 
Trade 
Inquiries Invited. 
Also at 17/6 each 


with a more elaborate Mandy to 


handle. But not a FG 
better blade. elling. 
— 


Learn to strop and Shave in Sold 
Comfort. with a 


From any dealer, or direct from? eS” tuarantes 
EDLA, Balcombe, Sussex, ENGLAND. 


Agents, New York, U.S.A.: 
F. R. TRIPLER & CO., 366, Madison Avenue 








NONOX 


SELF-GENERATING TORCH. 


The Lamp that 
is in nightly use 
all over the world 





GUARANTEED 
12 MONTHS. 


Sold by 
BOOTS, GAMAGES, 
HARRODS, HAMLEYS, 
HALFORD'S, etc. 














17/6 
Foreign Postage, 1/6 
THE NONOX is the only lamp that is always 
ready for service and requires no attention or 
batteries, Invatuable for town, country, or abroad 
Weighs only 74 02. 
Sole Agents 
Cc. H. SOWERBY, Lrp., 
22, ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.C.1 
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The New BP’ from Crude to Car 


BLACK 


THE HAWK STUTZ 














| FoRMULay 
Hush! Hush! 
; Bec 
pane 
. \ (dey 
3 = phe News BP 
| (No DOPE) 
. “\\ 
ad 
! Are you not struck with 
the grace of that hovering 
Hawk? There is a line Siagnoustr . 
about him that bespeaks all> 
speed and grace. If you ee 
| were the Hawk, you 
| would rather pride your- ith 


self on your looks. 


bs You do this too, in the 


Black Hawk Stutz. You 


Here 1s the Chemist 


An imaginative fellow this artist of ours! But perhaps 
the happiest man in the team responsible for the new 


| look at it from the outside 


....and you think, just 
because it is so well fin- 
ished and so_ beautiful, 


“ BP ” is the Chemist who works with scientific instru- 
ments — and a scientific brain. It was his years of 
research which enabled the new and exclusive process of 
refining to be evolved which has resulted in the wonder- 
ful qualities of the new “ BP ”. 


that it is going to cost 
you £2,000. 


lt costs only just a little 
over one-third of that sum. 


His labour has made the happy motorist. It has made 
old cars run like new and new cars run with added 
power. It has made pinking a thing of the past. It has 
given motorists the better petrol. Get the new “ BP” 
to-day and become one of the happy motorists. 


You look at it from the 
inside .. . and you con- 
clude, because of its soff 
comfort and its airy roomi- 
ness, it is after all worth 
£2,000. 


So, if is, indeed, but 
~ £750 buys it. 


“nnasriok linight 


150 New Bond Street, W.1. 


The Happy Motorist 





ANGLO -PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD 


British Petroleum Co. Ltd. Britannic House, Moorgate, E.C.2. Distributing Organisation. 


7 | THE BETTER PETROL 
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MARINE CARAVANNING—LVI. 


Dy COMMANDER G, C. EE, HAMPDEN 


*HOUGH it requires four years afloat to make a 
seaman, and ten to produce a good officer, no 
term of service is laid down for arm-chair critics who 
write articles to the papers telling both how they 
should do their work and fit up their vessels. The 
same applies to yachtsmen, with the result that there 
are many self-constituted authorities that are a 
danger to the novice. My advice 
to the newcomer in search of 
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There are few vachts to-day that have no electric 
battery power, so there is no reason why ship ventt- 
lation should not be employed in them. Modern 
ships generally have two ventilation systems, both 
operated by electric fans. In such places as galleys 
and toilet-rooms the air is exhausted, and to cabins 
the air is forced in. At small expense this method can 
be copied in small vachts. 

There must be few who have not suffered from the 
smell of cooking, or that of the engine-room or bilges, 
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hand-extinguisher in each living compartment, To 
supply the minimum number of extinguishers re- 
quired by regulation is not sufficient for my peace 
of mind. I am like an owner whom I met recently. 
He had a complete Lux system, which has proved 
its efficiency not only in his boat, but in many others 
of the 700 that are fitted with it. Not content with 
this, however, he has also fitted a ‘‘ Snercold ”” safety 
device, supplied by Messrs. Spencers, of 3, London 
Road, W.2. To all intents, this is a safety valve 
for fuel-tanks that prevents them 
from blowing up in case of fire. 





knowledge is to approach a pro- 
fessional sailor turned yachtsman 
Such men know the sea in all 
its moods, and, when it comes 
to the choice of a boat or the 
‘ fitting-up "’ of one, their opin- 
ions will save expense in the long 
run It is the small details that 
make for comfort and safety at 
sea, and these cannot be dis- 
covered in an arm-chair, or even 
on the designer’s table. Proof 
that the Admiralty, amongst 
others, realises this, lies in the fact 
that the officers who serve there 
are constantly changed, in order to 
bring in fresh ideas from the sea 
Vast improvements have been 
made recently in big ships, but 
the same cannot be said of 
yachts, except the large ones 





In few ways are small yachts 
more lacking than those con- 
nected with ventilation and fire- 
prevention The two are in- 
timately connected It is well 








That it is effective I can vouch 
for, and I look on it as a very 
cheap way to buy security against 
thisdanger. It can be fitted toany 
existing tank, and, in my opinion, 
should be a standard fitting. 


No one who is fond of the 
sea could fail to enjoy reading 
a small three - and - sixpenny 
book just published by John 
Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd., 
entitled ‘The Wonders of 
Salvage,”’ by David Masters. 
It tells of deeds of heroism 
and endurance which are un- 
equalled, but seldom recognised 
because unadvertised. In man’s 
everlasting struggle with the sea, 
only those with unlimited patience, 
resource, and experience can 
avail This is ably portrayed in 
the many descriptions given of 
famous salvage feats that have 
saved countless losses. They are 
simply told, as, indeed, such 








known by seamen that the 
citicient ventilation of enclosed 
spaces is the best safeguard 
igainst fire, vet few  motor- 
cruisers or small yachts provide 
for it, except by the employment of skylights and 
port-holes. It is true that certain engine-makers’ fit 
their carburetter air-intakes so as to suck air from 
the bilges. This undoubtedly keeps them free of 
inflammable gases, but does not go far enough 
The idea is sound, as it is better to exhaust air than 
to force in a fresh supply to blow out the bad, but 
it should be practised in other places as well. 


distances can be covered under sail, 


MOTOR-BOAT AND SAILING- YACHT COMBINED: A STANDARD 45-FT. ‘‘GAMECOCK ”’ 


CRUISER BUILT BY MESSRS. THORNYCROFT, LTD. 


when the vessel is battened down in. bad weather. 
They need never do so if exhaust-fans are fitted, 
which discharge the smells astern through a pipe. 
Such an arrangement tends also to localise a fire, 
should it occur, as well as to act as a_ preventive 
I do not suggest that this eliminates the necessity 
for a fire-fighting system (at any rate, in the engine- 
room), for I strongly advocate one, together with a 


deeds should be, and _ provide 
both a pleasure and an educa- 
tion even to a_ professional 


TYPE AUXILIARY 


These craft were introduced several years ago, and are becoming popular, as only a small engine is required and long sailor. This volume should cer- 
with a consequent saving of fuel. 


tainly be read by all yachts- 
men and all those who go down to the sea in ships. 


I receive so many letters from abroad asking me 
where motor-cruisers can be obtained on hire for a 
few months’ summer leave, or bought like cars on a 
re-purchase basis, that I should be thankful if owners 
or firms who supply such needs will communicate 
with me. 
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for Lighting and Cooking. 


Dissolved Acetylene on 
board functions just like 
coal gas in a town house. 
To light the lamp or cooking 
stove you just turn on a tap 


carry your gas supply with 
you, compressed in a port- 
able steel cylinder which is 
stored in some convenient 
corner whence the gas is 
led to the fittings through 


ALLEN-LIVERSIDGE, LTD. 


VICTORIA STATION HOUSE 
Tinrtons imagers © WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, Oj 47. 








brass tubing. Every now 
and then—say once a week 
—when the cylinder is ex- 
hausted, you replace it by 
a full one (a two minutes’ 
and strike a match. You job) and exchange the 
empty at one of our stores. 
The apparatus is simple, 
safe, and low in initial cost. 
We shall be glad to send 
you an illustrated brochure 
telling you more about it. 
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RELIABLE 


ru Ro 





from 139 Gns. 


from 89 Gns. 


For some time past we have felt 
the need for increased space in 
our Fur Department, and in order 
to cope with the continued ex- 
pansion of this important section 
of our business, we 
provided considerable additional 
showroom accommodation, with a 
new entrance in Wimpole Street 
that leads directly into the Fur 
Department. This will enable 
us to display our stock of Fur 
Coats and Ties to greater advan- 
tage, and will also give more comfort 
and convenience to our customers 
when making their purchases. 

A DISTINCTIVE SHEARED BEIGE- 
DYED AMERICAN BROADTAIL 
FUR COAT, worked on most attrac- 
tive lines, with viatka dyed Squirrel 
collar and fronts, lined satin beauté. 


Price 1 59 ns. 


In natural Russian foal and beaver in 
hair, from 135 Gns. 


In sealskin and sable dyed squirrel, 


In moleskin and Russian dyed kitt fox. 


have now 





Debenham 
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G6 Freebody. 


Wigmore Street, 
(Cavendish Square), London.W1. 








Catalogue Post Free. 
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and after exposure. 


all blemishes, leaving it 


TRY A BOTTLE.—We know you 
will be delighted with its effect! 1/6 
and 2/6 per bottle. 


From all Chemists and Stores or post free direct 
rom :— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 


Cheltenham, England. 


SWITZERLAND 


F. Uhlmann Eyraud, S.A. Geneva. 
Doetsch Gretcher & Cie, Basle. 
O. Brassart, Zurich, 














The 
Complexion 


will be greatly 
improved by 
using LAROLA 
TOILET POW- 
DER,?/6 per box; 
and a touch of 
LAROLA ROSE 
BLOOM, 1/- per 
box, which gives a 
perfectly natural 
tint to the cheeks 
No one can tell 
they are artificial. 


WINTER SPORTS 


No matter how bad the weather may be you 
need never fear its effect upon your skin if 
you protect same by regularly using 


Jjarola, 


upon your face, neck, hands and arms before 
It protects the skin from 
soft and velvety. 
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The Answers 
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gutter SIC 


Py nes 


aYOU 


WHICH WOULD YOU RATHER 
HAVE AS YOUR BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT, A BOX OF CIGARS 
_- OR ANICE NEW PIPE ? 





NGER! 





‘% JITH all the “brews” in existence to 
choose from, the ‘man who knows’ 
will always call for Wm. Younger’s Scotch 


Ale. 


No other malt liquor so completely fills 


expectation of a refreshing, stimulating, and 


wholesome drink. 


The ale that 


nip out of the bleakest day. 


William Youn 


takes the 


gers 


otch Ale 































Brewed in Edinburgh 
You will see PARIS a 

at its best =p é 
from your # 
window i] p 
t the cceieaian Sa 
ae FURNISHING FABRICS / 3: 
CURTAINS, LOOSE COVERS, Etc. : spat 

bs we - - , Hy] / fe 

_ y Y/ Pie IS 
, H/~ 
é i ‘s - $ . ie [} / F 








HOTEL ~” id) 
CONTINENTAL 


SAME MANAGEMENT: 
HOTEL CONTINENTAL CANNES. 
GRAND HOTEL DU LION DOR REIMS 
MANAGING Director: E.VELAINE 





Printed on a Union Cloth 60 per cent. linen, 
Per 3/11 yard. 
HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD. KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 1. 


Exclusive to Harvey Nichols. 








AN INSPIRATION FROM A BEDSPREAD worked by MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


3l inches wide. In five different colourings, 
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and is a valuable 
one’s kit in any 
World. 

A clockwork-driven ¢ 
ates electricity 
steady light of abou 
whilst an occa- 
sional wind will 
produce a contin- 
uous light. Always 
ready for use. 

In various colours, 
securely packed 
ready for posting. 


addition to 
part of the 


lynamo gener- 


sufficient for a 


it 2} minutes, 


PRICE 


including spare bel) 


45/- 


Guaranteed for 1!2 


months, 


From Stores, Sports Dealers, Electrical 


Suppliers, Gunsmiths, et 


CUNLIFFE, HILLSTEAD, MAC 


c., or direct froin 


DONALD & CO., Ltd. 


6, DUKE STREET, ST, JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


WINDS UP LIKE A WATCH 
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The BENGUELA RAILWAY 
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THE PLA YHOUSES. Louis XV. bed-roon g iat picturesque] hazardous or the grimly enthralling 
. st mpromis¢ er and force him to could be more engrossing than this fact 

“BEAU AUSTIN AND A GLADSTONE PLAY Her her ft triag But t g son of the Duk Mr Smythe had magnificent material material 
>! AT AUS ‘ * z r t tur s it i the Ip other that he had torn from the oofs of the world, an 
B , , r t lett rs, } , >t r t i SOT sentir her t S eed in her well he ha wrought it Nothing could be more 
: : re t . . ! J i t r >u} rted Mr. Alla: itisfving than hi tori of his triumphs and his 
‘s t liss M failure his ascent for example, of the Eiger, with 
r goes throug gging the nastiest bit of mountaineering '° he has tackled, 
tt first-night ind the falling of that hanging ice mass on thi 

t S t Monch which was a ubstantial as Bush Hous 
. of the east face of the Aiguille du Plan, the hardest 
4 rock climb encountered ; of T6di; of the Schreck- 

horn: of Mont Blan He is King of « 

“CLIMBS AND SKI RUNS.’ and fickle: in the morning he may smile, but in tl 

, : rnoon he may kil! you and of Mont Blan 

ond summit, Mont Blanc de Courmavyeur Need 

thing rtain, the kk to say, these last assaults, like others befor 

: , ther It then were not bv the regulation t 
‘ t l Py mat t 
, i th D 
; : Ir. Winthrop Young writ t His (M 
t S me t ignil t i t t i 
s E Crooke Mont Blane to mention only tw mong 

; . 5 t t re the greatest climbs which have been made since 
; Also the war, and have never been sur} r the 

BF > : ted and courage and soundness of their designing + 
5 ' ° t ny hardihood and skill of their performance thev are 
r . relat with the models of the correct adjustment of the measure of 
5 J t Re human strength and endurance to tl calculabk 

Oe eee oe Nee ght that clements of time, chance, and detectable circumstance: 

sj “tig age , @ . sing aopthes: coe ¢ for That is a testimonial worth having It will b 
r gist and for them endorsed by those whose imagination 1s keen enoug 
; r f thought to see behind the personal modesty of the narrative 

x o> the splendour of the actuality 

t g r g st here ‘* Fashioned by wind and storm into fragile blades 
ea aes stages ches of snow and ice, these ridges had remained virgin 
" tect snow b v nd and untrodden since the very beginnings of Mont 
: es ok ite much discussion Blanc Now for the first time thev were being 
j r rVi t g tic r to th trampled and defiled by ubiquitous man fo place 
t g 2 r represent s f the new foot where no foot has been placed before, to crush 
: J res . r t g by and unknown snows beneath the feet and grasp un- 
a . TE ‘ os iA saga of endeavour handled rocks, are joys beyond the diction of the 

a F iction telling of the written page.” ee: ee 








CAMINHO DE FERRO DE BENGUELA 
ANGOLA—PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


CROSSING THE QUANZA RIVER 








THE NEW WAY 


THROUGH CONNECTION FROM LOBITO BAY TO ALL PARTS OF AFRICA 


Trader, Tourist and Big Game Hunter should apply for Hand Book. 
Publicity Agent, Benguela Railway Co. Princes House, 95, Gresham St., London. E.C.2. 

















Hindes’ Hair Tint restore 
brown, dark-brown, at 
Grease, and docs not burn i It i $ ef mill pie 
certificate accompanies ¢ Chemists, Hairdressers & Stores 2/6 or direct: 


HINDES, LTD.., 60, Parker Street. Kingoway, London 





















Cuticura Soap 


Mother’s Favorite 2) 
for all the family 


CLEANSES and purifies the skin and when 

used daily, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 

mentas needed, it prevents little skin and 

scalp troubles from becoming serious. 
Soap 1s. Ointment 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. 

Talcum 1s. 3d. Sold everywhere. 

Tor sample each address: F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd. 

31, Banner Street, London, E. C. 1. 


ae Cuticura Shaving Stick Is. 3d. 











Lonpon: Published Weekly at the Office, Inveresk House, 








346, Strand, W.C.2, by Tue Ittustratep Lorpon News anv Sxketcu, Lrp.; 


has a style.strength and durability 
only found in good workmanship. 


The chairs illustrated are a combination 

of cane and malacca, which is a new 

development in fine canework, the 

natural malacca being used for the 

arms and framework, thus reducing the 

tendency to soil and ensuring longer life. 
Stocked by the leading furnishers. Fully illustrated cata 
logue of chairs,tables, settees, etc., post free from LB dept. 
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J BIBBY LINE * . 


CEYLON 
\ for 


iy Christmas Holidays 














RETURN TICKETS: 


+ From Marseilles - - £90 
From Liverpool - - £95 
ba Pewangers Conied 








Fie ate B sabes ncaa 
BIBBY BROS. & CO., 

26, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL 

22, PALL MALL LONDON S.w.t 

. . Ps Sst t* BR * A t* “ 

a Sw om ee x x Se EE 























“VITAMENT’” 


A Simple and Novel Method of Cookery, 
giving Delicious Dishes with Minimum 
work. Write :— 


“VITAMENT,” Spicers, Ltd., 
19, New Bridge Street, E.C. 4, 


FOR FREE BOOKLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 

















t ; and Printed by Tue Ivivusts {DO J 3K 
Milford Lane, W.C,2.—Saturpay, Nov. 9, 1929. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y. ; 7 paaep Lomon Mews snp Guascn,: LED. 


) Post Office, 1903. 
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e VISIT 
Season—October to May 


Wonderful Offer— 


28 days’ luxurious travel 


a £72:10:0 



























n : from to and back 
+] A Mar seilles Alexandria a4 
Genoa > Luxor 
: Venice and 
Trieste] Port Said Assuan EMBLEM 


me Including : First-class Passage. First-Class Railway ASSORTED BISCUITS 


Travel. Meals in Restaurant-Cars. Luxurious : ; a : 
Single-Compartment Wagons-litsor Pullman Saloon : For variety this assortment is unique 


ih | Accommodation. And stay at First-class Hotels. is Loe te ca he = 


ont Illustrated booklet “ Egypt and the Sudan”? sent post free on request to : jaded appetite. The flavour of 

ing EGYPT INFORMATION BUREAU first biscuit you try is Good— the 
lace U ’ second one Better- and so on until you 
ush 60, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 find yourself trying to anticipate the 
an: or to the Tourist Enquiry Office, Cairo Station, Cairo, Egypt. Flavour of the next one you eat. 
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FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBN. 1908 : GOLD MEDAL 
. 66 ° 9 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
ao Let the “Great Eight” Help Y 0 
chocolate covered e € rea 1g € p ou “THE. ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
Fruit Lozenge ® ° ‘ 
en ou 0 to aris er in Paip 1n ADVANCE. 
FOR ; = INLAND 
| CONSTIPATION T the Paris offices of “The Illustrated London Twelve Months (incloding Christmas 
: News,” ‘‘ The Graphic,” ‘The Sphere,” lee OS 
GASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES “The Sketch,” “The Tatler,” ‘‘ The Bystander,” ae eee 
P 66 Britannia and Eve,” “cc The Illustrated Sporting Including Christmas Number .. 0 18 10 
F aT : CANADA 
TAMAR and Dramatic News,” 65 and 67, Avenue des Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Champs Elysées, and at Berlin, 211, Kurfir- sic Numb) ee 
Fe + x Months k oes . = ree 
INDIEN stendamm, there is a comfortable Reading Room Thratcluding Christmas Number. V2 6 
= ree Months ... ase - i 
GRILLON where current and back copies of all the Including Christmas Number... 0 17 10 
“Great Eight” publications may be read. In ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
—~eoor ‘2 . . . . Fy ® ~ . 
Sid bo dh Meine dad teal OA ae te addition, advice and information will gladly be bla  aaal scien latins ae Oo 
67 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S.E.1 given free of charge on hotels, travel, amuse- Six Months =. ww, ewe 
Including Christmas Number ... a. a 
ments, shops, and the despatch of packages to Three Months _.. é ~~ » 0 0 
Ps Including Christmas Number ... 104 
MONEY WON'T BUY HEALTH all countries throughout the world. Subscriptions must be paid tn advance, direct to the 
ies Our Advertisement Agents for France, fy cherues crossed “The National Provincial and Unton Bank 
° 7 of Engi , Limi "sof ce Orders, bi 
DRINK PURE WATER Belgium and Germany are the Agence Dorland ee 
= ? T.ONDON NRWS AND SKETCH, LTD, Inveresk House, 
who should be addressed (regarding French wh Senet, Santen: Ee 





and Belgian business) at 65 & 67, Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, Paris, VIII*, and at 


fee BERKEFELD 








FI LTE R ons 211, Kurfurstendamm, Berlin, W. 15, regarding 
: German business. 
se waets © yom Wee no For Switzerland and Italy our Advertisement pee) ) eee 7-4-1 3-3 
t ry home. real sale- 
paces Br ap orong Mh Agents are the Agence Havas, who should be THIN, Soft, Strong and Silky. 
Write For Bookuer. addressed at 4, Place du Molard, Geneva. NOVIO ROLLS coutetn these or four Seuss a8 

















Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C,2 





See tke “ Lancet’s” opinion, 27th July 1907. 











WHEN YOU COME TO CANADA 
VIA C.P.R. ASK FOR 


British Consols 


ARET 


A Cigarette for kvery faste’ S= 
BLENDS @ vette for Every EXPORT Ss e 


——~ 
W. C MACDONALD INCORPORATED, TOGACCO & CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS,MONTREAL, CANADA EVERY CARR. LINER CARRIES BRITISH CONSOLS 
oe ane 2 mentee eat eure. saa 
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“I’m doing it on purpose, and I’m 
going to succeed,” 





eereoreen 


BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
ACHMED ABDULLAH 
COSMO HAMILTON 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
LORD BIRKENHEAD 
MAY EDGINTON 
EVELYN GRAHAM 
EMIL LUDWIG 

F. MATANIA, R.L 
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“I am going to shock 








you now— Listen” 


OB, you know that I am nearly forty, 

and that I don’t feel very young— 

and you know that love is a thing belonging 
to youth.” 

“Oh, no! Think of my father and 
mother,” he protested. ‘‘ They were lovers 
till death ! ” 

“I know. But they were young when they 
fell in love. And I didn’t fall in love with 
you when I was a girl, and I can’t do it now.’ 


** He comes ieee ii heieite that next to 
himself I am his best audience. He tells me 
all his excuses, all his self-justifying-fibs— 
and, in telling me, he thoroughly convinces 
himself of their truth.” 

“You aren’t painting a flattering por- 
trait!’ His voice was a little dry, and she 
smiled sadly. 

“No. My judgment tells me that as a 
man, as a citizen, Archibald Hood is a poor 
creature; an unreliable, self-indulgent, 
unclean-living man. The residue of my old 
—my only love, remember—makes me sorry 
for him. That’s the truth, Bob.” 


The Bishop awe es a wieids of pom- 
posity. ‘“‘ How do you do, Hood? 

A moment later he had gone, and Archie 
Hood turned angrily to his hostess. 

** What was that fellow up to, kissing your 
hand? ” he demanded ridiculously. 


He was a heavily built man, with a 
superbly fine head and dark eyes. His face 
was an arrestingly beautiful one, and he 
knew it. 

aS Enid, i he began suddenly; “ Kit’s 
sacking me.’ 

‘I know. I’m very sorry 

** You needn’t be, for—1'x m glad es 

** That is detestable of you,” was her cold 
reply. ‘‘ Crumpet told me, and I think you 
have behaved disgracefully.” 

** Crumpet told you?” His surprise was 
sincere. ‘‘ How the deuce did she know?” 

** Kitty told her.” 

** Then Kitty is a little beast, that’s all I’ve 
got to say.” 


His magnificent gloomy eyes glowered at 
her. “Oh! I see. Well, I’m going to 
shock you now. I’m doing it on purpose, 
and I’m going to succeed. Listen, Enid. 
Kitty is all wrong.” 

** For heaven’s sake,” she broke in icily, 
“don’t goon. No doubt you have prepared 
some excellent—story, but I won’t listen toit.” 
‘ Over his lowering face there crept a deep 

ush 
‘But you shall listen to me, my girl, 
vou shall. Kitty founda... 








“IT have not set eyes on the woman since the day I married 
my wife. These two things.on my sacred word of honour.” 
Everyone in the room drew away from him, 


i “THE LIAR” by Baroness Von Hutten is one of the many fine stories in 
i the November issue of BRITANNIA & EVE now on sale. There’s delightful 
f 


reading for many long evenings in this most beautiful of all monthly 
magazines. 


Fiction, fashion, better housekeeping, sport, motoring, the theatre— 


all are embraced. If you haven’t seen BRITANNIA @& EVE there’s a treat 


in store for you— it is a composite magazine, quite unique. Order from your 


bookseller now. One shilling. 


| BRITANNIA an EVE 


Take Britannia & Eve to read in the Train—It will make the longest journey seem shorter 





British National Newspapers Ltd 
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